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REOGEN 


A new concentrated 


thermo-plasticizing material. 


One percent on the rubber gives better dis- 
persion of carbon black, makes better proc- 


essing, i.e., mixing, tubing and calendering. 


It looks like a winner! 
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Measurement of Quality 


in Rubber Goods 
by Physical Tests: 


Arthur W. 


HE expression “measurement of quality” as ap- 
plied to rubber goods seems at first thought to 


be quite definite; unfortunately it conveys to 
different persons widely divergent ideas. Engineers 
in dealing with various materials often interpret 


the word “quality” as being synonymous with strength. 
Such usage is quite common in the rubber industry, 
and stocks possessing high tensile strength may be 
designated as high quality. A rubber compounder, 
on the other hand, may consider the quality of 
a rubber compound to be related to the percentage of 
pure rubber contained in the mixture. Thus 
compounds having only small amounts of 
other materials added to the rubber would be 
considered high grade though they might be 
inferior in strength. Purchasers of rubber 
have 
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Carpenter’ 


“high quality” to indicate the relative excellence of an 
article in performance of the intended service. This seems 
a more rational interpretation since, in the last analysis. 
satisfactory service is the prime objective and may or may 
not be affected by either great strength or high rubber 
content. 

While quality of rubber articles in terms of strength or 
rubber content is comparatively easy to measure in the 
laboratory, and fairly satisfactory methods have long been 
more or less standardized, adequate laboratory evaluatior 
of service behavior is quite another matter. Definition 
of quality on the basis of performance in ser- 
vice has therefore necessitated the development 
of new test methods. The older tests for par- 
ticular properties which are still indispensabk 

for the control 
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exceedingly diverse and may be quite simple for some 
products or highly specialized and complex for others. 
Some rubber articles are really structures requiring as 
complicated engineering as the building of a skyscraper, 
and the play of forces within them in service may be more 
‘omplex and less capable of complete analysis than the 
stresses in the skyscraper. Testing such products involves 
more than merely the measurement ot quality of the 
rubber compounds. Careful and complete analysis of 
both the structure and the service is necessary, after 
which development of a suitable test is worthy of the 
very best engineering thought. 


Types of Physical Tests 


The physical tests ordinarily made on rubber products 
may be considered as being in one of 2 classes, the first 
consisting of those which are designed to measure funda- 
mental physical properties, and the second, those tests 
which aim to determine service value. Obviously no such 
classification can be rigid, for in many cases a certain 
particular physical property may govern the fitness of an 
article for service. The first class would include mea- 
surement of dimensions, of specific gravity, of tensile 
strength and ultimate elongation or the stress-strain re- 
lationship, of compressive strength and the relation be- 
tween load and deflection, of hardness and resilience, of 
permanent set, color, dielectric strength, coefficient of 
friction, and the like. In the second class would be in- 
cluded tests for aging, adhesion, resistance to abrasive 
wear including tearing and cutting, fatigue tests of various 
kinds involving repeated applications of stress producing 
either extension, compression, or flexure, as well as a 
countless variety of service tests which represent attempts 
to imitate the actual service under laboratory conditions 
in such a way that accelerated results may be secured. 

The need for laboratory tests capable of giving infor- 
mation rapidly from which the behavior in service of 
rubber articles can be reliably predicted and the difficul- 
ties which have arisen in such use of present tests have 
been frequently emphasized. Bierer and Davis* pointed 
out the failure of tests of the first class to fulfill the re- 
quirements of purchase specifications and discussed the 
value of performance tests in this connection. They dealt 
particularly with the various tests for abrasive wear, 
accelerated aging tests, and a flexing test. While the 
weaknesses of these performance tests are fully appreci- 
ated, they are nevertheless considered to represent ad- 
vance over the older tests. 

Dinsmore‘ has given a number of instructive examples 
showing the inadequacy and unreliability of the usual 
laboratory methods for the prediction of service per- 
formance. He selected stress-strain data, abrasion test 
results, and certain flexing tests, and referred to aging 
tests although various other tests might also, as he ob- 
served, have been included. He cited the variety of per- 
formance testing devices which have been developed in 
recent years as evidence that the need for better tests is 
well recognized and pointed out that such modifications 
as the work of Somerville and Russell® on testing rubber 
at higher temperatures and that of Somerville, Ball, and 
Edland® on autographic stress-strain curves of rubber at 
low elongations are steps in the right direction. Dins- 
more further suggests that, since rubber is partly plastic 
and partly elastic, slow deformation emphasizes its plas- 
tic properties while fast deformation develops more elas- 
ticity. High temperatures appear to increase the plas- 





* Rierer, J. M., and Davis, C. C., Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., 3, 151-78 (1927). 

* Dinsmore, R. P., Ibid., 7, 407-14 (1932). ; 

5 Somerville, A. A., and Russell, W. F., Ind. Eng. Chem., 25, 1096 (1933). 

* Somerville, A. A., Ball, J. M., and Edland, L. A., Ind. Eng. Chem., 
(Anal. Ed.), 2, 289 (1930). 
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ticity effect at slow speed and elasticity effect at higher 
speeds. Degree of vulcanization is also an important 
factor. He considers it likely that this dual nature of 
rubber is important in many tests, mentioning particu- 
larly stress-strain, fatigue, adhesion, and possibly abra- 
sion. Finally, he expresses another thought which seems 
especially worthy of elaboration and emphasis: 

“More effective laboratory methods may result from 
careful mechanical analysis of the behavior of rubber 
products in service. Rubber chemists have naturally 
failed to appreciate the full value of mechanical studies 
but they must turn to the physicist for aid in their diffi- 
culties. A sound theoretical basis may serve materially 
to shorten the tedious search for laboratory and service 
correlation. Certainly the haphazard development of 
new tests must lead but slowly to progress.” 

It would ordinarily be supposed that the oldest tests 
used for rubber products would have been thoroughly 
investigated and completely analyzed from a mechanical 
point of view. Two of these tests which were probably 
carried over from the field of the testing of metals are 
the measurement of tensile strength and elongation and 
the determination of hardness. Both of these have been 
used for more than a quarter of a century by rubber 
men and have been studied extensively. The lack of 
completeness of these studies can be illustrated by some 
data which were recently secured. In measuring tensile 
strength and elongation, it has usually been agreed that 
either a uniferm rate of application of load or a uniform 
rate of stretching is desirable for producing duplicable 
test conditions. Since machines for applying load uni- 
formly would be considerably more complicated than 
those designed for uniform rate of jaw separation, the 
latter have quite generally been used. How serious any 
departure from uniform loading or uniform stretching 
might be in its effect on the final results is irrelevant 
in connection with the present question of mechanical 
analysis. 

Presumably the tensile testing machines were intended 
to give uniform stretching since care has been taken in 
all specifications to require a uniform and standard rate 
of jaw separation. A study was made of the actual rate 
of the stretching of dumbbell rubber samples between 
one-inch bench marks when tested in a type L-6 Scott 
tester. The machine was first carefully checked under 
load to be certain that the speed of lower jaw travel 
was uniform and independent of load. Stop-watch mea- 
surements of the time required for each 100% elonga- 
tion between the marks were made by 2 observers. The 
data are shown in Figure 1. The time for 100% in- 
crements of extension between the bench marks is not 
uniform for a high-rubber stock having low modulus, but 
increases from 0.08-minute at the start to a maximum 
of 0.29-minute. In the case of a high-modulus tread stock, 
the rate is very much more uniform. Evidently, then, the 
rate of elongation measured with bench marks and 
dumbbell samples is influenced by the modulus of the 
sample. It is believed that the explanation rests in the 
stretching of the enlarged ends outside of the bench 
marks. When under sufficient stress, these also yield, re- 
lieving the elongation of the portion between the marks. 
This effect is illustrated in Figure 2. While A increases to 
A’, B and C do not increase to B’ and C’ in the same 
ratio, and the extension of C lowers the rate of exten- 
sion of B. 

A simple study of 2 instruments for measuring inden- 
tation hardness again illustrates the lack of complete 
analysis in the case of even this very old test. It also 
adds weight to Dinsmore’s view of the importance of the 
dual plastic and elastic nature of vulcanized rubber. Dif- 
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T. M. ann DuromMeter HarpNness 


———CurE, 30 Min. at 280° F.— 





Best CurE Tensile Ultimate Modulus at 300% A.S. T. M. Duromete: A..S. ¥. Mf. Durometer Permanent 
Stock aT 280° F Strength Elongation Elongation Hardness Hardness Hardness Hardness Set, Stretched* 
Min Lb./sq. in. % Lb./sq. in. 
At 15 2,650 660 600 125 39 78 50 34 
Bt 45 1,570 400 950 69 59 75 57 60 
C§ 30 1,070 425 650 69 56 65 58 25 
*80% of ultimate. : : : ; ; 
7 Stock A (parts by weight): rubber, 36.5; inner tube reclaim, 36.5; zinc oxide, 6.5; mineral rubber, 11.0; palm oil, 1.3; sulphur, 3.2; accelerator, 


5.0; total, 100.0. 
t Stock B: 


100 parts A + 82.5 Georgia clay. 
§ Stock C: 


100 parts A + 82.5 Missouri clay. 








ferences in relative hardness values were noted in an 
investigation of certain compounds when using the Shore 
durometer and the A. S. T. M. hardness tester. The 
results with 3 of these compounds are shown in Table I. 
It must be remembered that in the A. S. T. M. instru- 
ment the indenting point operates under a dead-weight 
load, and readings are not taken until after at least 30 
seconds of weight application. The durometer, on the 
other hand, is a spring instrument, and the quickest pos- 
sible and highest reading is taken. The scales of the 2 
instruments read in reverse; that is, the higher durom- 
eter readings represent harder stock; while the higher 
readings of the A. S. T. M. instrument show softer 
stock. Thus the results on the 30-minute cures using 
the A. S. T. M. test show stocks A and B to be of sub- 
stantially the same hardness; while stock C appears de- 
cidedly more hard. The durometer test, however, indi- 
cates that stocks B and C are of the same hardness and 
that both are harder than stock A. If we bear in mind 
that undercures, such as the 30-minute cure of stock B, 
should be more plastic than correct or overcures, such as 
those of stocks C and A, the differences with the 2 instru- 
ments can be readily explained on the basis of plastic 
flow of stock B, which affects the A. S. T. M. measure- 
ment, but not the durometer reading. This is confirmed 
by the readings at the best cures. A further check’ was 
made using a high-rubber stock and a 20-volume gas 
black compound in 3 cures, measuring hardness with a 
Pusey and Jones plastometer, which is also a dead-weight 
indentation instrument. Readings were taken over a 
somewhat extended period. The results are shown in 
Figure 3. The curves for the undercured stocks (10 
minutes at 285° F.) show plainly the effect of plastic 
flow, some of which persists even in the overcures (50 
minutes at 285° F.) as shown by the slopes of these 
curves. Hardness of vulcanized rubber compounds thus 
appears to consist of 2 parts, one of which is due to re- 
sistance to resilient deformation and the other to re- 
sistance to plastic deformation. Some methods of mea- 
surement include both in the indentation hardness result, 
and other methods show only the resilient hardness de- 
pending on the duration of the application of the load. 
The significance of this kind of analysis in making pos- 
sible better correlation with service has been intentionally 
omitted from the discussion because much more work 
will be necessary before it can be fully evaluated. Surely, 
however, such analysis cannot help but give us better 
appreciation of the value of the tests which are made and 
a more accurate understanding of how to use the test 
data. We must not fail to realize the indirect nature of 
all laboratory tests, nor should we underestimate their 
value for comparative purposes even though direct cor- 
relation with service is not always clear. Certainly direct 
interpretation in terms of service value is not possible for 
tests such as determinations of stress-strain relationships, 
permanent set, and adhesion, except in some special in- 
stances. Yet what rubber technologist would be willing 
to have such useful tools taken from him and would be 


~ * Tronson, J. I... B. F. Goodrich Co., unpublished work. 


content to rely on imitations of service and on simple 
hand tests alone? Service evaluation or prediction rep- 
resents a judgment on the part of the technologist, and 
all of the information possible, comparative and indirect, 
as well as direct data, must be assembled if the final esti- 
mate is to be a good one. 


Difficulties in Correlating Laboratory and 
Service Results 


The difficulties which are experienced in correlating 
laboratory test results with service performance must be 
attributed to one or both of 2 causes. Either the tests 
themselves are improperly designed or the results se- 
cured from the tests are not correctly interpreted. Im- 
proper design is a frequent consequence of hasty, un- 
sound analysis of the service which fails to give full 
knowledge and appreciation of all the conditions and 
forces that are involved. A fundamental requirement of 
good ,testing is that the service to be measured shall be 
first completely and accurately defined before attempting 
the design of a test. A good example of the lack of such 
definition is found in the case of abrasive wear, particu- 
larly as applied to tread wear of tires. The various con- 
ditions and forces involved are so numerous and com- 
plex that we frankly admit our shortcomings in respect 
to their analysis. Yet we attempt to design laboratory 
abrasion tests and we carry on extensive road testing at 
enormous expense without really knowing what it is we 
are trying to measure. Possibly more time and money 
spent in determining just what road wear consists of and 
in establishing the relative importance of the various 
service factors might pay more dividends in the end than 
all of these expensive test programs. Proof of the seri- 
ous inadequacy of present analyses of road wear factors 
is evidenced by the difficulties which different tire manu- 
facturers have in checking one another’s road tests, and 
by the fact that each manufacturer has elaborate sets of 
road test data which show that his tires are the best of 
all competitive brands. It is worthy of note that labora- 
tory abrasion tests do correlate fairly well with service 
wear when the latter is simple enough to be analyzed 
readily or capable of being closely duplicated under lab- 
oratory conditions. 

Improper design of laboratory tests may result also 
from failure to carry over into the test apparatus a 
proper balance of the conditions and forces known to 
exist in the service. This is often caused by the neces- 
sity of accelerating the investigation. Performance tests 
would fall short of their purpose if they required as 
long a time as the service life of the article. The accelera- 
tion of failure is secured usually in one or more of the 
following ways: (1) by increasing the severity and in- 
tensity of forces on the sample (higher pressures or 
loads, harsher abrasive surfaces, etc.) ; (2) by increas- 
ing the temperature; and (3) by increasing speeds. 
Through emphasizing certain of these individual factors, 
the normal balance of service conditions may be upset, 
both directly and, as is often not realized, indirectly, 
since change in one condition may cause resultant changes 
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in others. Obviously without such emphasis the test 
would not be accelerated. If the emphasized conditions 
are those which are principally responsible for the ulti- 
mate failure of the article and if the other factors which 
are involved are not important in contributing to the 
‘ause of failure even though they may be indirectly af- 
fected, reasonable success may be anticipated with re- 
spect to correlation of such tests with service. On the 
other hand, when the balance of the service factors 1s 
seriously disturbed in the test conditions, it is unlikely 
that good correlation car be obtained. The only alterna- 
tive which remains then is to analyze the service com- 
pletely and then to emphasize all factors in the same pro- 
portion. 

In regard to interpretation of laboratory tests, it is not 
infrequent that attempts are made to apply test data to 
services that involve differences in conditions which are 
significant, but not fully appreciated. Here, again, the 
solution of the difficulties which arise must reside in 
more careful analysis of both the test and the service. 
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It is also quite usual to encounter lack of understanding 
of the limits in precision of engineering data secured by 
test. Almost any of the performance tests serves to 
eliminate products which are radically unfit for the in- 
tended services. It is only when finer distinctions are 
involved that serious reversals are encountered. For 
instance, several of the better abrasion resistance 
tests will distinguish between first-grade and second- 
grade treads when the actual service differences in the 
treads are fairly wide and when the treads have similar 
degrees of hardness. It is only when close comparisons 
between treads of dissimilar hardness characteristics are 
required that serious reversals occur. While such accu- 
rate measurement and correlation are extremely desirable 
and may some day be possible when we have learned to 
analyze all of the conditions closely enough, it must be 
admitted that as vet we are somewhat in the position of 
trying to weigh a dust particle with ordinary counter 
scales. 
(To be continued) 





Rubber Lined Pickling Equipment 


A Difficult Chemical Engineering Problem 
Has Been Satisfactorily Solved 


HE chemical activity and 

heat generated in the proc- 
ess of pickling sheet steel is 
exceptionally destructive to the 
equipment employed. This in- 
cludes the acid tanks, siphons 
for removing the exhausted 
acid liquor, and the sewers for 
discharge of the waste liquor. 
Lead, concrete, brick, wood 
bitumastic, etc., have been em- 
ployed in the construction of 
pickling equipment, but are 
relatively short lived and un- 
satisfactory in service. 

Steel for pickling equipment 
became available with the de- 
velopment of special rubber 
compositions and methods for 
permanently uniting rubber to 
metal. An outstanding exam- 
ple in this field of rubber 
engineering is the Vulcalock 
bond and Triflex rubber. 

Vulcalock attachment _ re- 
quires processing the metal surface and special prepara- 
tion of the rubber stock in its uncured form. The 
pliable semi-plastic gum is applied to the metal and cured 
in place. Remarkably powerful adhesion is effected 
during the curing operation. Similarly the soft rubber 
base vulcanizes inseparably to hard rubber. Thus any 
steel tank may be lined, encased with either soft or hard 
rubber for the protection of the metal from corrosive 
action. 

The Triflex joints mentioned are located at intervals 
across the lining to compensate expansion of its hard 


rubber component. In the construction of the joint 


1 Abstracted from “Modern Strip Pickling Equipment,” by Dr. H. E. 
Fritz of the B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., in Iron Age, Sept. 6, 1934, 


pp. 36-37 





Steel Pickling Tank—Rubber Lined and Brick Sheathed 


the soft backed hard rubber 
is terminated at intervals, and 
its continuation is effected by 
another overlapping section of 
the hard and soft combination 
covering the edge of the first 
section. The overlapped hard 
rubber layers are separated by 
a thick cushion of soft rubber, 
which serves to relieve the 
strain of expansion which 
would otherwise cause break- 
age of the hard rubber ply. 

While the rubber lining af- 
fords complete protection to 
the steel pickling tank against 
corrosion, it in turn requires 
protection against damage by 
handling the sheet steel in and 
out of the pickling bath. 
Therefore acid resisting brick 
sheathing of 2 courses is in- 
stalled, laid up against the 
rubber lining in a sulphur 
base cement known as Vitro- 
Bond. Rubber expansion joints of Triflex, type are in- 
serted in the brick sheathing as well as in the rubber 
lining. 

A rubber lined pickling tank is shown in the illustra- 
tion, with the brick sheathing partially completed. In 
the left foreground the location of 2 expansion joints 
may be seen; they appear in the side wall of the rubber 
lining. 

Two years’ service of this lined equipment is declared 
to have shown no apparent deterioration, which is strong- 
ly indicative that a difficult problem in chemical en- 
gineering has been thoroughly and satisfactorily solved 
by the use of a specially prepared and processed 
rubber. 
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Material Schedule Control Board 


Production Control 


Stock Planning and Material Control 


Jv. D. Towne ! 


in management which contribute largely to manufac- 
turing control: i.e., “Elemental Time Analysis” and 
‘Man Load Control,” both of which effect control from 
the labor standpoint. To assure labor the opportunity 
to produce up to its maximum, however, it is the respon- 
sibility of management to see that equipment is in proper 
operating condition and that necessary materials are 
available in the right place and at the right time. To 
accomplish this system a production control department 
should be organized to develop stock planning and ma- 
terial control. 

The object of a production control department is so 
to anticipate the requirements of productive materials 
that their arrival at the building machines or other pro- 
ductive units is so coordinated with these actual require- 
ments as to eliminate all delays caused by waiting for 
their arrival. In a plant where ample space, equipment, 
and liners are available, these requirements can be antici- 
pated sufficiently far in advance so that any failure in 
mechanical equipment or ‘operating efficiency can usually 
be made up before the tire builders are seriously affected. 
In many rubber plants, though, owing to limited floor 
space, liners, and certain mechanical capacities processing 
operations cannot be scheduled more than 36 to 40 hours 
ahead of tire building or other productive operations; 
consequently any slight failure of equipment or other 
holdup is quite likely to be reflected, to some extent at 
least, in the building departments. 

While this inability to build up stocks of processed 
material farther ahead of production works a hardship 


[ 2 previous issues? the writer covered 2 basic steps 





1Consulting engineer, Dayton, O. 


2Inpia Ruerer Worwtp, Aug. 1, 1934, pp. 33-34, 36; Sept. 1, pp. 29-31 


upon these productive operations and makes control a 
less clerical and routine job, at the same time it enforces 
a smaller inventory of work in process and, consequently, 
saves money in this regard. 

As a basis for this type of material control, in one 
rubber manufacturing company specification lists for 
each kind of material used in tire building have been de- 
veloped from the regular specification sheets. These lists 
give the actual amount of every kind of material, for 
each size and kind of tire, that must be processed and 
prepared to meet the building schedule. These lists have 
been in use sufficiently long to prove their accuracy 
under present conditions. As conditions or specifications 
change, these lists must likewise be changed to be kept 
up to date. 

Each week, usually Wednesday morning, the tire re- 
quirements for the following calendar week are issued 
by the sales department. From these requirements gum 
stocks ahead of calenders are checked to guarantee 
proper milled stocks to start schedule. Raw fabrics are 
ordered out of stock and dried, and a fabric calender 
schedule issued so that requirements can be run at least 
2 full days ahead of the tire building schedule. These 
2 days are maintained throughout the balance of the 
week owing to limited floor space for storage of proc- 
essed materials, but allow sufficient time for stock prep- 
aration. 

As the shop is running, when operating, close to ca- 
pacity, (6 days a week, 6 hours a shift), each Friday 
immediately after lunch time a specific schedule is issued 
showing tire sizes, kinds, and quantities that will be 
built during the 24 hours of operation starting Monday 
at 7.00 a.m. From this daily building schedule orders 
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are issued by the order clerk, covering the materials to be 
processed, etc., and sent into the shop that same (Friday) 
afternoon. This same relation (Friday p.m. to Monday 
a.m.—Monday p.m. to Wednesday a.m.) is maintained 
throughout the balance of the week, allowing under pres- 
ent conditions of operation about 36 hours ahead of 
building requirements for the beginning of processing 
and stock preparation. 

All materials should be processed, prepared, and in 
stock ready for tire building at 7.00 a.m. each morning 
that will be required to fill the building schedule for the 
next 24 hours. This system is the basic goal of this pro- 
duction control, and everything aims toward its accom- 
plishment. While the issuing of orders covering neces- 
sary materials is fundamental, an active and accurate 
follow-up to this end is also imperative. 

Accurate copies of all orders issued to processing and 
stock preparation departments are to be sent at the same 
time to the order of work clerk, or follow-up man. 
Briefly, it will be the duty of this man and his assis- 
tants to keep in close touch with work going through 
these processing and stock preparation departments in 
order to insure the fulfillment of each day’s schedule by 
the 7.00 a.m. deadline. As previously mentioned, with 
processing operations running so close to actual building 
requirements certain delays due to mechanical difficulties, 
human inefficiencies, etc., will be practically unavoidable. 
In such cases when the normal flow of work is seriously 
interrupted, the order of work clerk will specify the 
sequence in which orders will be run, so as to keep fol- 
lowing operations working with the least possible amount 
of lost, or idle, time. This statement means that the 
order of work clerk at all times will have the authority to 
specify the order in which work is to be run through 
the various processing and stock preparation operations. 
As a result of this policy, it will be necessary for him 
to report each day to the order clerk the condition of all 
material orders in the shop, whether overrun or under- 
run, so that proper adjustments can be made in the 
orders issued for the following day. 

‘The order of work clerk is the follow-up man to see 
that all materials ordered each day by the order clerk 
are available for use in the tire building as required. 
Consequently, if for any reason it is impossible to secure 
any of these materials in time to meet the tire schedule, 
the order of work clerk must inform the foreman of the 
tire building department as early as possible so that 
changes may be made without lost time. 

The order of work clerk will be responsible for the 
centralized stockroom and the stock record board. All 
gum stocks, bands, etc., are stored in this room, ahead 
of tire building, in racks and shelves provided. The 
stock record board, through use of hanging tags, affords 
a visual picture at all times of the stocks on hand in 
this room as well as their exact locations. While stock- 
keepers are in immediate charge of this stockroom and 
will see that tag stubs on the board correspond at all 
times to the actual stocks on hand, the order of work 
clerk is the responsible head and must see that the work 
is carried on satisfactorily. These same stockkeepers 
will also keep the tread tag stubs pulled at the end of 
each shift and post stubs on the proper hooks on the 
tread control board. 

To show to every one concerned, at all times, the 
condition of all materials being processed and prepared 
for the coming day’s building schedule, 2 material 
schedule control boards are erected in the tire building 
department. One board shows the conditions of mate- 


rials required for the tires scheduled for the current day ; 
the other gives the same information in regard to the 
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materials for the following day’s schedule. The boards 
are designed and operated as follows. 

Each board, painted black, is 20 feet long and ap- 
proximately 5 feet high, mounted on the outside of the 
centralized stockroom, facing the tire building depart- 
ment; one board on each side of the doorway. At the 
center and the top of each board are hooks upon which 
is hung the name of the day the ensuing data, regard- 
ing tire schedule and materials, are to cover. For ex- 
ample, on Monday afternoon Wednesday’s board will 
be started; on Tuesday afternoon Thursday’s board, etc. 

Below the heading a horizontal line of 60 brass label 
holders, spaced in 31-inch centers, extends across the 
entire length of the board. Daily, as a board is started 
for the day-after-tomorrow’s schedule, a duplicate of 
all tire sizes and brands to be built on that schedule 
will be posted in these brass holders. That is, a ticket 
will be inserted in a holder representing each size of 
4- and 6-ply, black and white sidewalls, first grade tires 
scheduled for that particular day’s operation. In the 
same way each size of second and third grades as well 
as truck and bus tires will also be shown, but not neces- 
sarily the quantities to be built. 

Below this line of schedule tickets 6 parallel lines of 
single hooks, spaced on 314-inch centers horizontally and 
5-inch centers vertically, are provided. At the extreme 
left of the board these 6 lines are identified— 


A—Rody Fabric D—Sidewall 
B—Chafer E—Beads 
C—Breaker and Cushion F—Tread 


These 6 items control, in practically all cases, the build- 
ing operation. That is, if these 6 items of material are on 
hand for certain tires, those tires can be built without 
delay. If any one of these 6 items of material is missing 
for a certain tire size, that certain tire size cannot be built. 

Each day, as a tire schedule is inserted in the brass 
holders, tags are hung upon each hook in the 6 parallel 
lines. These tags are without any printing, but colored 
red on one side and green on the reverse. At the time the 
schedule is posted, all tags are hung with the red side out, 
signifying the material, as represented by the name at the 
extreme left and for the tire size and brand as shown on 
the label at the top of the board, is not ready for the 
schedule of the day shown at the top of the board. 

As the order of work clerk and his assistants follow up 
the orders issued by the order clerk to the processing and 
stock preparation operations and ascertain that certain 
materials are ready for the tire building of the schedule on 
the board, they immediately turn the corresponding tag, 
or tags, which then shows green, signifying the materials 
so represented are ready for the tire building. As the time 
approaches the hour at which the schedule on the board 
is to start in operation, more and more tags are turned 
from red to green, until at 7.00 a.m. of the day repre- 
sented by the board all tags should show green, in- 
dicating that all materials required for the tire building 
schedule for the next 24 hours are completed and on hand. 

This board enables (a) the foreman of the tire build- 
ing department to tell at a glance how possible it will 
be to complete any item on his schedule: (b) the foremen 
of the processing and the stock preparation departments 
can be guided to some degree by this picture of the en- 
tire production situation: (c) the production control de- 
partment is constantly alert to the point at which most 
effort must be used to avoid delays and holdups in tire 
building: and (d) the superintendent immediately learns 
the entire shop situation and what spot requires his per- 
sonal attention. The condition of material control is 
constantly visualized for anyone in the organization who 
has occasion to be concerned. 

Besides the red and green tags, as described above, 
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yellow tags are also available. In case any material is 
not ready and on hand at 7.00 a.m., but can be positively 
assured of delivery before it will be actually required 
at the building operation, a yellow tag is hung on the 
corresponding hook in place of either the red or green. 
This conveys to every one concerned the correct informa- 
tion and avoids the possibility of the building foreman 
changing his schedule because of a red tag, when the 
material will be available before it is actually needed. 

It has been previously mentioned that 2 of these ma- 
terial schedule control boards are used. The second 
board, an exact duplicate of the first both in design and 
operation, alternates with the first board in being used 
for the daily schedule. That is, on Monday afternoon 
board No. 1 is posted and started on Wednesday’s sched- 
ule. On Tuesday afternoon board No. 1 is still on 
Wednesday’s schedule, having its tags turned from red 
to green as material comes through, and board No. 2 
is posted and started on Thursday’s schedule. Wednes- 
day afternoon board No. 1 has served its purpose, by 
showing the condition of materials at 7.00 a.m. and 
through Wednesday morning; then it is released to be 
stripped and posted for Friday’s schedule. In the same 
manner board No. 2 is changed Thursday afternoon and 
started on Saturday’s schedule, and so on through the 
complete week. 

The production control department is organized on a 
permanent basis, with one man as the responsible head, 
accountable to the plant management for the successful 
operation of the department. This man is in close touch 
with all phases of the work: issuing of daily tire build- 
ing schedules; ordering of materials to be processed, 
and through stock preparation, from both weekly and 
daily schedules; follow-up of these orders through the 
processing departments ; and finally seeing that materials 
are ready for production within the established time. He 
ties in all the work of material control and uses his own 
judgment as to where his immediate attention is required. 

The order clerk issues the orders to the several proc- 
essing and stock preparation departments, based upon 
weekly and daily tire building schedules, together with 
the specification lists. These orders, both weekly and 
daily, are sent direct to the department heads affected 
by the orders, and copies sent at the same time to the 
order of work clerk. The order clerk is responsible to 
eo head for the proper fulfillment of his 

uties. 
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The order of work clerk is responsible for the follow- 
up of all material orders issued by the order clerk to the 
several processing and stock preparation departments. He 
is the responsible head of material control in contacting 
with the manufacturing departments. He controls the 
order in which work is processed and prepared, keeping 
in mind at all times both economy of manufacturing 
operations, and the order in which materials will be re- 
quired for tire building purposes. The order of work 
clerk must report back to the order clerk any variations 
in actual fulfillments of orders as issued so that correc- 
tions, either plus or minus, can be made in quantities 
ordered for the following day. The order of work clerk 
is responsible for the proper operation of the centralized 
stockroom, the stock record board, the tread board, etc., 
through the stockroom boys, who are under his control. 
He will also be responsible for the proper operation of 
the material schedule control boards and for their show- 
ing at all times the true condition of materials in refer- 
ence to the tires scheduled. The manner in which the 
stockrooms and various boards operate has been outlined. 

The order of work clerk will have sufficient assistants 
to enable him properly to take care of the above duties. 
The number of these assistants will vary with the operat- 
ing conditions of the plant, but usually at least 2 will 
be required; one on days, working with the order of 
work clerk and doing general follow-up; the other, a 
full-time man, in charge of the same general material 
control work during night operation. The night man is 
entirely responsible to the order of work clerk and re- 
ceives from him all instructions in regard to his duties. 
These several assistants and stockroom boys are all 
working under the direction of the order of work clerk, 
who in turn is responsible to the department head for the 
successful discharge of the above duties. 

The smoothness and the success with which such plans 
of material control function in any manufacturing plant 
depend very largely upon the personnel of the manufac- 
turing organization as well as the group of men who are 
immediately responsible for the material control depart- 
ment. None of these plans is self-operating, and while, 
if properly used and followed up, they will supply in 
easily understood form the information essential to in- 
telligent operation, they will very quickly slip into inac- 
curacies, and consequent depreciation in value, if not 
backed up by alert and interested cooperation from the 
entire executive organization. 





Commercial Applications of Latex Compounds’ 


N THE manufacture of commercial products from com- 
pounded latex, it is necessary to recover the rubber 
from the latex by one of 5 methods which follow. 
Evaporation, which is probably the most common and 
easiest to effect. The article with the latex on it is passed 
through a drying chamber at a somewhat elevated tem- 
perature or merely given sufficient time to dry out in air. 
Coagulation, in which the article is dipped into a dilute 
acid prior to dipping into the latex, or following the first 
dip. The ammonia of the latex is relied upon to neutra- 
lize the acid used so that it is seldom necessary to wash 
the acid out. The latex may be extruded in the fomm of a 
rod from an orifice into a bath of coagulating solution 
such as dilute acid producing a thread or ribbon. 
Filtration is effective where porous forms may be used. 
The water or serum is withdrawn from the latex, leaving 


1 The Vanderbilt News, Sept.-Oct., 1934, p. 29. 


a coating of the rubber compound. A porous form may 
be dipped into the latex, leaving a film which is later 
stripped off. Fabrics, coated with latex, absorb the liquid 
in and around their fibers, leaving a film on the surface. 

Electrodeposition, where the form is hung in com- 
pounded latex through which an electric current is passed. 
The latex particles by their nature are electrically charged 
and therefore act as a conducting medium. Under suit- 
able electrical conditions the rubber may then be deposited 
on the anode or positive pole of the bath. <A film of 
definite regular thickness can be built up to produce a 
suitable article. 

Heat coagulation is sometimes used in dipping proc- 
esses, 

Frothing, sometimes an unfavorable property of latex, 
is useful in the manufacture of sponge and porous ar- 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Covered 


Suction Rolls 





Fig. 1. Dovetail Grooving and Threading of Bronze 
Shell and Steel End Rings 


HE covering of suction 
[press roll shells with rub- 

ber is relatively a recent 
introduction in paper manufac- 
ture. The process of anchor- 
ing the rubber covering to the 
perforated bronze shell of such 
rolls requires special care and 
preparation of the metal body. 
The practice, as conducted by a 
well-known rubber company,’ 
is here abstracted from a re- 
cent publication.’ 

The anchoring of the rubber 
to the bronze shell requires spe- 
cial care and preparation of the 
metal body as rubber does not bind to bronze so readily as 
to cast iron or steel. Dovetail grooves are therefore cut 
longitudinally across the surface of the shell and around 
the ends and the inner face of the external end rings. It 
will be seen from the illustration that these dovetails 
form a positive means of holding the monolithic mass 
of the covering after it has cured, as they are of ample 
dimensions to resist any chance movement of the rubber 
relative to the bronze. \V-threads are finally cut across 
the entire face, a process similar to that used on iron 
or steel shells, for final assurance of security. 

The rubber is mixed and calendered in the same man- 
ner as for a standard press roll and is applied by wind- 
ing on to the body in sheets until the covering is built up 
to the required thickness and wrapped with many layers 
of fabric to support it during vulcanization. 

The first method used in the manufacture of rubber 
covered suction press rolls was to drill the shell and apply 
a solid rubber covering, subsequently drilling through the 
rubber from the outside. This method presents several 
mechanical difficulties; besides it is not applicable to the 
covering of existing suction-roll shells, as it is impossible 
to register the holes from the outside after they have 





1 American Weineer Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 
2 The Dominion Engineer, published by Dominion Engineering Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 





Fig. 3. Surface of Finished Roll 





Fig. 2. Roll Partly Unwrapped after Vulcanizing, 
Showing Projecting Pegs 


been drilled unless special pre- 
cautions are taken in drilling 
the bronze shell. 

The process of molding the 
holes in the rubber is a special 
engineering development. Metal 
pins of the proper size are in- 
serted in the shell holes from 
the inside and driven through 
the rubber covering and wrap- 
ping. The wrapping serves to 
hold the rubber tightly to the 
shell, and the displacement 
caused by the insertion of the 
nails compacts the rubber in its 
confined space. The process 
thus becomes more nearly a molding operation than the 
ordinary roll covering. 





Sound Absorption by Rubber 


| ermagson is not classed among the materials used for 
the interior finish of auditorium walls and ceilings 
to reduce reverberation and improve the acoustic quality 
of the room by sound absorption. It is used only on 
floors for deadening noise caused by walking and mov- 
ing furniture. 

While the National Bureau of Standards has as yet 
made no investigation of different materials for deadening 
the sound of footsteps or moving furniture, it has 
actually measured the sound absorption of rubber both 
in manufactured form and in the form of sheets of raw 
plantation rubber for sound absorption when sound 
waves impinge upon it, and the Bureau found that rub- 
ber has only 2 or 3% absorption. Sound absorption in 
this sense is not a matter of softness and resiliency, but 
of porosity. The sound waves seemed to be reflected 


from the resilient rubber just as a billiard ball would 
be with a comparatively small loss of energy. For the 
deadening of footsteps or the moving of furniture the 
question is entirely different. 
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Retreading Inspection 


D. C. MeRoberts 





Commercial Tire & Suppl» Co. 
Safety Vulcanizer Shop 


HIS article is addressed to those retreaders who, 
[recuse of their integrity and high ideals, deserve 

the cooperation of all possible agencies to rid the 
retreading business of disintegrating influences and to 
raise the standards of the art by disseminating correct 
and helpful information. It presumes the operator to have 
his source of tires already established and that rejections 
will be the responsibility of that source, whether cus- 
tomer, used tire dealer, or both. 

The service quality of a tire, either new or used, 
depends on the degree of perfection of its fabric struc- 
ture: namely, the carcass. High-order worth-while re- 
treading has proper application only to tires with good 
serviceable carcasses. It is true, unfortunately, that 
worn-out carcasses can be retreaded to have excellent 
appearance; to this fact “gyps” owe their existence; to 
them the public owes its lack of full confidence in the 
economy that proper retreading merits. 





James C. Heintz & Co. 
Truck Tire Retreaders 


McClaren Tire Co. 


. 


Lodi Shop Equipment 


Inspection of the old tire is, therefore, the only means 
of determining if its carcass is, or can be put, in good 
enough condition to wear out another tread, or whether 
it is in a deteriorated condition, thus fitting it only for 
the scrap pile. Inspection is logically the first operation 
in proper retreading, nor can its importance be over- 
emphasized since satisfaction of the potential user and 
the reputation of the retreader are both at stake. It 
should be constantly in mind that good workmanship and 
materials, applied during succeeding operations, will not 
correct errors of inspectional observation and judgment. 

Inspection should be conducted in steps that eliminate 
ineligible tires with least possible labor expense. Third 
and lower line tires should be rejected on sight. Some 
retreaders will not consider second line tires, but this 
policy seems a bit overcautious. It is well to keep in 
mind that lower line tires differ in service expectancy and 
price—which distinguish their class—principally because 








H. S. Gillen Tire Co. 
Flynn & Collins Retreaders 
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of shorter 
staple cot- 
ton, less 
expensive 
cord con- 
structions, 
and step- 
ped - down 
gum 
quality. 
Such car- 
casses can 
hardly be 
expected to 
wear out 
another 
tread even 
though 
they ap- 
pear tu be 


stock 


Chas. E, Miller Corp. 


Miller Repair School 
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and/or any 
bulging 
evidence 
of ply sep- 
aration de- 
note deter- 
ioration or 
abusive 
use and 
should be 
el iminat- 
ed. Relin- 
ers will 
hide, but 
not cure 
these vital 
weakness- 
es; conse- 
quently 
they should 











Worn through Tread and Several Plies 





in fairly good cendition at the time of 
inspection. 

Examination of casing exterior will 
permit elimination of those showing 
large blow-out ruptures regardless of 
shape or location; badly worn or dis- 
rupted conditions of fabric or wires in 
bead region; and treads worn through 
breaker, cushion, and 2 or more car- 
cass plies either in long spots or com- 
pletely around the circumference. 

More exacting scrutiny directed to 
the inside of the casing, and involving 
the aid of spreading equipment,’ con- 
stitutes the third and most time-con- 


not be imposed on the customer in a 
retreaded tire. 

Differentiation should be made 
between the foregoing types and local- 
ized injuries in otherwise good casings, 
which result from accident. Fabric 
cuts caused by glass or metal objects, 
well defined breaks due to violent 
impacts against curbs, stones, or road 
irregularities, short rim cuts occa- 
sioned by misshapen rim flanges, and 
thread breaks brought about by some 
foreign object between tube and cas- 
ing are typical examples of localized 
injuries. They are usually smailer, 























Frayed Fabric Caused by Running Flat 


suming step of inspection. This step places a premium 
on good judgment, power of observation, and experi- 
ence. At this stage a final decision must be reached as 
to whether the used casing in question is suitable to re- 
tread directly; or only injured and in need of carcass 
repair before retreading; or deteriorated and worn-out, 
thus qualifying it for destruction only. Not only the 
repute of the individual retreader and the retreading 
business, but the vital matter of safeguarding human 
life hangs in the balance of the inspector’s judgment. 

Spreading the beads of the tire is necessary, first, to 
make the casing inside accessible for proper observation, 
and, second, to distort the component parts to exaggerate 
existing defects, some of which would otherwise remain 
hidden. 

Casing insides thus revealing large blow-out ruptures ; 
fabric loosely frayed or broken, usually in lines circum- 
ferentially imposed along flexing lines or above beads; 


1See Inpra RuBBER WorLp, Oct. 1, 1934, pp. 35-37, 41. 


Localized Break Caused by Impact 


Accidental Flattening of Sidewall against 
Rim Edge 

less frayed, and the surrounding carcass of firmer, 
stronger appearance than is true with the worn-out 
type. In passenger sizes such injuries should without 
exception be given sectional repairs, then retreaded, but 
with truck and bus balloon only if the injury is very 
small. 

Casings that have been stored out-of-doors or that 
have cuts or treads worn to the fabric are invariably 
more or less saturated with moisture even though they 
co not feel wet to the hand. These, without exception, 
should be dried thoroughly in a heated room before pro- 
ceeding with retreading operations. A very high per- 
centage of the troublesome “blows” are due directly to 
unremoved carcass moisture. Prevalence of this difficulty 
in wet seasons and its miraculous reduction, if not total 
disappearance, in dry seasons are conditions attending 
the shop without a dry room, or one insufficiently used. 
Indeed the forced drying of all casings before retreading 
constitutes insurance of most valuable returns. 
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Rubber Paints 


Joseph Rossman. Ph.D. 


HE following abstracts of United States patents 
continue the interesting and informative article on 
™ rubber paints published in our October issue. 

109. Stine and Booge, 1,700,779, Feb. 5, 1929. A 
coating composition includes a liquid containing an in- 
completely vulcanized rubber and a drier and being sub- 
stantially free from a drying oil, the proportion of drier 
and rubber being such that the rubber in a surface layer 
of the liquid, when exposed to the air at between 80 and 
500° F., will become cured. 

110. Sheppard and Schmitt, 1,701,129, Feb. 5, 1929. 
The process of making a quick drying, sprayable, liquid 
coating composition comprises heating comminuted hard 
rubber in an aqueous alkaline solution until its suscepti- 
bility to flux is increased ; drying the treated hard rubber ; 
incorporating it into a molten flux comprising 28 parts 
of resin to 12 parts of a drying oil; heating it between 
200° and 250° C. until homogeneous fusion takes place; 
and dissolving the mass thus produced in a solvent con- 
taining a liquid hydrocarbon of the benzene series. 

111. Bradley and Gibbons, 1,703,920, Mar. 5, 1929. 
A coating composition comprises chlorinated vulcanized 
rubber 100 parts, a pigment in the proportion of 5 to 
250 parts, and benzol in the proportion of 3 to 5 times 
the weight of the solids. 

112. Butler, 1,710,470, Apr. 23, 1929. Liquefied rub- 
ber composition is made by dissolving crude rubber in 
benzol in the proportions of 3 to 5 ounces of crude 
rubber to 2 pints of benzol; adding carbon tetrachloride 
to the solution of rubber in the proportions of 4+ to 3 
pints of carbon tetrachloride to 2 pints of the benzo! 
solvent; and boiling the mixture at a temperature of be 
tween 100° and 120° C.; and subjecting the vapors to 
the action of a reflux condenser. 

113. Stine and Coolidge, 1,721,930, July 23, 1929. 
This invention relates to a paint or varnish made from 
deaggregated rubber. Varicus methods for deaggregat- 
ing rubber may be employed, and the following exam- 
ples are given. 

Example 1. Rubber suitably plasticized by milling 
is dissolved in benzol, turpentine, or certain petroleum 
distillates and drier incorporated therein to give a sub- 
stantially homogeneous solution which, on aging in the 
presence of air or on suitable agitation, will become 
deaggregated. As an example, 2 pounds of rubber are 
plasticized on a rubber mill for 20 minutes and then 
dissolved in 18 pounds of benzine, with the aid of me- 
chanical agitation. To this solution is added 0.01-pound 
of cobalt linoleate dissolved in 0.04-pound of turpentine, 
and the whole mixture vigorously agitated in con- 
tact with the air for approximately 60 hours. The agita- 
tion should be such that air is churned into the solution. 
At the end of this period it will be found that the 
viscosity of the solution has dropped to a value of about 
40 seconds (by the Scott viscosimeter) as compared 
to the initial viscosity of about 2,500 seconds. 

Example 2. Likewise, rubber suitably plasticized by 
milling may be dissolved in turpentine or compounds 
chemically similar which have been oxidized through 
them, and on proper aging will become deaggregated. 


The following example illustrates the process. Two 
pounds of rubber previously milled for 20 minutes are 
dissolved in 18 pounds of oxidized turpentine prepared 
by blowing oxygen through turpentine for 24 hours. 
The above rubber solution is then vigorously agitated 
in contact with the air for 120 hours, when it is found 
that the viscosity has dropped to about 80 seconds 
(Scott viscosimeter) as compared to the initial viscosity 
of about 2,700 seconds. 

Example 3. Certain chemical compounds, such as 
acetic acid or its substitution products formed by chlorina- 
tion, benzoic and formic acids, etc., also can deaggregate 
rubber solutions. The following example illustrates this 
procedure. Two pounds of rubber milled for 20 min- 
utes are dissolved in 18 pounds of benzole. To this 
solution is added 0.02-pound of trichloracetic acid, and 
the mixture mechanically agitated for about 90 hours, 
when the viscosity will have dropped to a value of about 
55 seconds (Scott viscosimeter) as compared to an in- 
itial'viscosity of about 2,400 seconds. 

Regardless of the method used to effect deaggregation, 
the deaggregated rubber is incorporated with a drier, 
with or without oils, to.give coating compositions which, 
when exposed to the atmosphere or heated in the form 
of thin films, will give protective coatings of great dura- 
bility, hardness, and flexibility. Moreover pigments may 
be incorporated in such compositions to give color 
varnishes or enamels having the same desirable proper- 
ties. The following formula in which the proportions 
are indicated by weight illustrates one type of varnish 
liquid containing deaggregated rubber: deaggregated 
rubber (as dry rubber), 108 parts; bodied Perilla oil, 
148 parts; cobalt linoleate, 2.1 parts; benzine, 452 parts. 
Pigments may, of course, be incorporated in this formula 
to give enamels or color varnishes. Besides the oil may 
be omitted to give a clear rubber varnish which will 
vield a very durable, protective coating on air drying 
or heating. ; 

The type of varnish liquid, containing both crude 
(aggregated) and deaggregated rubber, is illustrated by 
the following formula in which the proportions are 
indicated by weight: bodied Perilla oil, 168 parts; crude 
rubber (as dry rubber), 19.2 parts; deaggregated rub- 
ber (as dry rubber), 47.7 parts; black pigment, 30 parts; 
cobalt linoleate, 1.2 parts; benzine, 365 parts. 

114. Stine, 1,721,931, July 23, 1929. The following 
formula illustrates a coating composition containing a 
curing agent in addition to a drier; proportions are 
given in parts by weight: deaggregated rubber, 108 
parts; bodied Perilla oil, 148 parts; dinitrobenzine, 452 
parts; cobalt lineoleate, 2.2 parts. 

115. Stine and Coolidge, 1,723,632, Aug. 6, 1929. 
This invention is based on the discovery that deaggre- 
gated rubber may be incorporated with a cellulose deriva- 
tive to give coating compositions which, when exposed 
to the atmosphere or heated in the form of thin films, 
will give protective coatings of great durability, hard- 
ness, and flexibility. Moreover pigments may be incor- 
porated in such compositions to give color varnishes or 
enamels having the same desirable properties. 
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One of the advantages of using deaggregated rubber 
is the ease with which the resulting composition can be 
applied to various surfaces. Solutions of such rubber 
can be satisfactorily sprayed, using the standard types 
of spray guns. Accordingly, products containing de- 
aggregated rubber can, in general, be successfully 
sprayed in practical use. This feature is distinctly novel 
since rubber solutions of ordinary viscosity (in the case 
of a 10% solution, around 2,500 seconds, Scott vis- 
cosimeter) do not spray satisfactorily, but tend to 
“string,” when atomized, and, as well, give unsatisfac- 
tory sprayed films, showing “pebbling” or “sags.” 

The chief advantage secured in using deaggregated 
rubber is due to the fact that solutions of such rubber 
appear to be more compatible with cellulose derivatives. 
The following formule are given: (A) rubber, 20 parts ; 
nitrocellulose, 80 parts; linseed oil, 200 parts; lead 
linoleate, 1.5 parts; butyl acetate, 600 parts. (B) rubber, 
75 parts; ethyl cellulose, 25 parts; Perilla oil, 70 parts; 
cobalt linoleate, 1.2 parts; dibutyl phthalate, 4 parts; 
lithopone, 120 parts; turpentine, 100 parts; benzene, 200 
parts; butyl acetate, 100 parts; ethyl acetate, 100 parts. 
(C) rubber, 30 parts; nitrocellulose, 70 parts; linseed 
oil, 320 parts; wood oil, 80 parts; cobalt linoleate, 2.5 
parts; Prussian blue, 130 parts; butyl acetate, 350 parts ; 
butyl alcohol, 50 parts; toluol, 100 parts. (D) rubber, 
50 parts; cellulose acetate, 50 parts; cobalt linoleate, 
0.5-part; tricresyl phosphate, 12 parts; butyl acetate, 
300 parts; ethyl acetate, 100 parts; ethyl alcohol, 50 
parts; benzyl chloride, 50 parts. (E) rubber, 40 parts; 
cellulose ether (ethyl), 30 parts; linseed oil, 100 parts; 
cobalt linoleate, 1 part; zinc oxide, 60 parts; benzene, 
400 parts. 

The rubber may be either normal or deaggregated. The 
cellulose may be present as any cellulose derivative as ni- 
trocellulose, cellulose acetate, or the ethers of cellulose. 
The oil may be animal, vegetable, or mineral. A coating 
composition such as that of (E), when spread out in 
a thin film and air dried or heated at 130° F. for 4 hours, 
gives a hard, elastic, waterproof film. 

In regard to variation of temperature-time conditions 
of drying it may be said that for the specific example 
(E) the approximate limits are: 8 hours at 80° F. to 
1 hour at 200° F. If, however, the amount of oil i 
reduced and rubber-cellulose derivative ratio changed to 
give an increased amount of cellulose derivative to rub- 
ber, more rapid drying can be obtained. For example, 
when the following ratios are used, rubber, 20 parts; 
cellulose derivative, 80 parts; oil, 40 parts, drying oc- 
curs within the approximate limits of 3 hours at 80° F. 
to % hour at 150° F. 

116. Davey, 1,726,473, Aug. 27, 1929. <A_heat- 
hardening japan comprises an emulsion in water of an 
asphalt, a vegetable oil, rubber latex, and an emulsify- 
ing agent. 

117. Hopkinson and Teague, 1,736,404, Nov. 19, 
1929. Cold water paint in general consists of a sus- 
pension of certain mineral pigments in water, for ex- 
ample, whiting and calcium sulphate, together with glue 
or casein as a binder. In addition certain hardening 
agents such as alum may be added. The paint, there- 
fore, in reality consists of a type of whitewash which, 
however, is an improvement on the ordinary whitewash 
since the glue or casein is present as a binder and makes 
the coating adherent and coherent. But it is not water- 
proof and surfaces painted with cold-water paint are 
easily spotted or entirely defaced by the action of water. 

It has been found, however, that this defect is very 
greatly lessened by adding rubber latex to mixtures of 
the type above described. Glue still preserves its valu- 
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able properties as a binder, but the whole mass is ren- 
dered more waterproof by the presence of the rubber 
in the latex. On the other hand the paint is still a 
water suspension and at the same time gives a relatively 
waterproof coating without using an expensive and in- 
flammable organic vehicle. The vehicles ordinarily em- 
ployed in connection with oil paints are substantially 
waterproof and not defaced by the action of water. Such 
vehicles are turpentine, linseed oil, etc. These paints, 
of course, are relatively expensive. 

As an example of a cold-water paint employing latex, 
the following composition is preferred: gilder’s whiting, 
82 parts by weight; mineral flour, 10 parts by weight; 
glue, 3 parts by weight; latex enough to make dry 
rubber, 5 parts by weight; water, 33 parts by weight. 
The gilder’s whiting and mineral flour in the above 
formula serve particularly to modify the plasticity of 
the mass, but also vary the viscosity, the glue serving 
to increase the cohesiveness and adhesiveness of the 
resulting paint film. In mixing up this composition first 
glue is dissolved in water, the whiting and the mineral 
flour are mixed together and added to the water, and 
the latex is incorporated last to prevent its coagulation. 
The above example produces a white cold-water paint. 
Various other colors such as ultramarine blue, Calcutta 
red, excello green, and Vulcan yellow No. 1 may be em- 
ployed with satisfactory results. 

A hardening effect may be secured by adding to the 
composition given vulcanizing mixtures functioning at 
ordinary temperatures such as oxy normal butyl thio- 
carbonic acid disulphide and zinc butyl xanthogenate 
and dibenzyl amine with sulphur and zinc oxide. The 
following is an example of a paint having properties 
more closely approaching the oil paints and containing 
a higher percentage of latex: gilder’s whiting, 5 parts 
by weight; mineral flour, 5 parts by weight; Silurian 
shale, 5 parts by weight; glue, 10 parts by weight; latex 
sufficient to give dry rubber, 25 parts by weight; water 
sufficient to make a fluid having approximately the con- 
sistency of a thin cream. 

In the above formula the Silurian shale serves with 
the mineral flour to modify the plasticity and the vis- 
cosity in the resulting mass. It also affects the co- 
hesiveness thereof. The glue modifies plasticity, vis- 
cosity, cohesiveness, and adhesiveness. 

In combining the ingredients of the composition the 
Silurian shale is soaked in water and in the form of a 
5% suspension is added to a water solution of the glue 
containing gilder’s whiting and mineral flour. The latex 
is added last. This material may be vulcanized as de- 
sired, as by using the vulcanizing agents mentioned in 
connection with the preceding example. 

118. Healy, 1,744,469, Jan. 21, 1930. A paint for 
use in electroplating work comprises a mixture of un- 
cured rubber, finely divided asbestos and glue, in ap- 
proximately equal proportions, and a rubber solvent. 

(To be concluded) 





Questionnaire on Tennis Shoe Stocks 


The Rubber Section of the Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., has forwarded questionnaire forms 
to 90,000 shoe dealers in the United States, which re- 
late to tennis shoe stocks in the dealers’ possession on 
November 1, 1934. From these forms a consolidated 
report of stock is compiled to aid manufacturers in stabi- 
lizing production and employment during next year. The 
Department of Commerce is requesting through all pos- 
sible agencies that shoe dealers aid this activity by re- 
turning the questionnaires with proper information. 
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Making Footwear 


Teamwork Apparatus for Mass Production of Rubber Shoes 


HE modern method of 
'[Tassenbting the parts 

of an article complete 
on a moving conveyer has 
been adapted to the con- 
struction of rubber shoes. 
In the case of volume pro- 
duction of shoes of the 
same style this development 
greatly increases produc- 
tion per worker and econo- 
mizes space and stock han- 
dling expense when com- 
pared with the conventional 
method whereby individual 
operatives assemble all the 
pieces to make a complete 
shoe. By that method each 
shoemaker requires liberal 
table space for handling 


stock, lasts, and goods. Besides, the services of atten- 
dants are also necessary to fetch and carry supplies and 


deliver the completed shoes. 
Figures 1 and 2 represent 
in plan and cross-section, 
respectively, a patented 
conveyer system’ for mak- 
ing rubber shoes in the 
plant of a leading Ameri- 
can rubber goods manufac- 
turer. 

The general support of 
the conveyer, shown in ver- 
tical section, Figure 1, con- 
sists of a high table A, to 
the upper and lower string- 
ers of which are attached 
channel irons, B,B and C,C 


serving as rails to guide the 
D,D mounted on wheels E,E. The standards D,D, spaced 


apart at convenient inter- 
vals, are connected top and 
bottom by sprocket chains 
and form a motorized sys- 
tem that is made to travel 
around the table 4 as in- 
dicated in Figure 2, Each 
standard bears a gooseneck 
bracket F for holding a last 
G adjustable in a variety of 
convenient working posi- 
tions. Also there is brack- 
eted to gooseneck F small 
shelves H,H and I,/, shown 
in Figure 1. Ample work 
benches J,J are located on 
each side of the central 


1 United States Patent No. 1,925,- 
899, Sept. 5, 1933. 
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Fig. 1. Vertical Section of Shoe Assembly Apparatus 
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Fig. 3. Parts of a Rubber Shoe 


supporting structure. <A 
canopy K appears over a 
short section near the end 
of one of the benches. Its 
purpose is to circulate the 
air from the electric fan L 
rapidly to dry the cement 


.on a passing partially fin- 


ished shoe. 

The general operation of 
the mechanism is as fol- 
lows. Assuming the end- 
less conveyer to be moving 
in the direction of the ar- 
row in Figure 2, the first 
operator will be positioned 
at M and the last operator 
at N. The other operators 
will be positioned at a dis- 
tance apart from each other 


preferably equal to twice the distance between the centers 
The sequence of operations in the 


manufacture of a typical 
rubber shoe comprising the 
parts shown in Figure 3 
follows. Assuming the con- 
veyer to be traveling in 
the direction of the ar- 
row, Operator No. 1, at 
M, selects a last, pulls 
a lining, Figure 3, a, over 
the last and places it on 
a jack on the conveyer 
where it is gripped with 
the toe and the sole 
at an angle of preferably 
45°. The operator next 
strips the piece of rag 


junior, Figure 3, b, from a board and places it on the 
table which is shown in Figure 1 at J. 


Operator No. 2 places an 
insole, Figure 3, c, on the 
last and pulls over the toe 
of the lining around as far 
as the shank of the last and 
sticks the edges of the lin- 
ing to the insole. 

Operator No. 3 pulls 
over the lining at the heel 
portion of the last and rolls 
down the lining all around, 
sticking the edge of it to 
the insole. 

Operator No. 4 gages the 
shoe with a marking gage 
and makes a line on the lin- 
ing at the heel and on the 
vamp portion of the lining; 
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these 2 lines are to guide a subsequent operator in placing 
stock parts on the lining in the process of manufacture 
of the shoe. 

Having gaged the shoe, Operator No. 4 also strips 
gum piping, Figure 3, d, from a book and places it on 
the shoe so that it can be carried by the conveyer to 
Operator No. 5. 

The latter applies the piping as tollows. She removes 
the piping from the shoe where it has been placed by 
Operator No. 4, places one end of it at the breast of 
the heel, and sticks it to the lining adjacent to the heel 
portion of the last and around the shoe to the toe. She 
then carries the piping around the toe along the edge of 
the lining at the breast of the heel on the opposite side 
of the last, and then tears off the surplus stock of the 
piping. 

The shoe then passes to Operator No. 6 who attaches 
the toe tip, Figure 3, e, which is a rubberized fabric, 
to the toe portion of the shoe adjacent the sole. She 
next takes the rag junior from the table and places it 
around the heel portion, with the lower edge projecting 
slightly beyond the bottom of the heel. 

The shoe then passes to Operator No. 7 who attaches 
the heel piece, Figure 3, f, which is also a rubberized 
fabric, by first putting the top edge of the heel piece 
against the line previously made by Operator No. 4 and 
wiping the heel piece around the heel portion of the shoe 
and over the rag junior. 

The shoe then passes to Operator No. 8 who applies 
the shank stay, Figure 3, g, of rubberized fabric, and 
rolls the shank stay and also the piping and heel piece. 

Operator No. 9 attaches the filler, Figure 3, h, and 
rolls it to the sole portion of the shoe. The filler is a 
rubberized fabric. 

Operator No. 10 takes the rubber compound upper, 
Figure 3, i, from a book, applies it to the last, pulling 
over the toe, which is held to the lining by the adhesion 
of the rubber compound. 

Operator No. 11 pulls the upper around one side and 
cuts the back seam, being careful to set the upper edge 
of the upper at the back of the shoe on the gage mark 
of the heel portion of the last, and this operator cuts 
the back seam. 

Operator No. 12 pulls the upper around the other side of 
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the shoe and gages the seam, lapping it over the back 
seam which had been previously cut and positioned by 
Operator No. 11. 

Operator No. 13 wipes the shoe with a damp cloth 
and rolls the shoe with a rubber roller. This action 
smooths the upper down on to the parts previously ap- 
plied and also marks lines on the upper as may be re- 
quired to give it the proper appearance and design. 

Operator No. 14 performs the same operation as No. 
13, that is, Operator No. 13 and No. 14 each take every 
other shoe, since it was found that it takes too much 
time for one operator to perform this whole operation. 

Operator No. 15 skives the shoe and removes the 
scrap, that is, cuts off the excess amount of the upper 
which has been folded over the edge of the last and re- 
moves the scrap. 

Operator No. 16 “stitches” the back seam by means of 
a knurled disk. f 

Operator No. 17 removes the shoe from the jack, 
cements the bottom of the shoe, and places it on the 
table, Figure 1, H. She then cements the outsole, Figure 
3, j, and places it on the table, Figure 1, J. Now the 
bottom of the shoe is covered with an adhesive such as 
rubber cement, and the inner face of the outsole is also 
covered with a cement, and the endless conveyer carries 
both the cemented shoe and the cemented outsole along 
beneath the drier, Figure 1, A, which vaporizes the sol- 
vent so that when the shoe comes out through the other 
end of the drier, the cement has been dried just suffi- 
ciently to make it somewhat tacky. 

Operator No. 18 takes the shoe and the outsole from 
the conveyer, places the shoe on a convenient support, 
such as a table, and rolls and “stitches” the outsole into 
place on the shoe, thus completing the shoe. This last 
operation is performed by one operator on every other 
shoe the same as in the case of Operators 13 and 14, so 
that Operator No. 19 takes the next shoe and performs 
the same operation as Operator 18. 

The type of shoe to which the foregoing operation par- 
ticularly applies, in all its details, is one type of men’s 
shoes, but if the shoe were to be a woman’s, youth’s, 
tennis, or other styles of shoes, the number of operations 
and the particular way of applying them might vary, but 
the general operation would be the same. 





Para-Graphs 
COMBINING FINE FABRICS. Inthe manufacture of 


shoes necessary stiffness is secured by a backing of cot- 
ton drill. This operation, known as combining, is effected by 
the use of rubber cement or balata tissue as the adhesives. 
The use of rubber solvent cement involves fire hazard 
due to the liability of electrical ignition of the flammable 
volatile solvent as the fabric is spread with the cement. 
This risk is completely eliminated by the use of com- 
pounded latex in place of rubber solvent cement. A 
heavier and more permanent layer of rubber is applied, 
which will better withstand the deterioration of the ultra- 
violet rays that penetrate the fabric. 
Air-Driep SHEET RuspBer. This is a comparatively 
new product that owes its introduction to the difficulty of 
obtaining firewood for smoke drying. Air-dried sheet 


rubber is said to be of attractive appearance, possessing 
the necessary properties that make it a fitting substitute 
for smoked sheets, which it is intended to replace. 

SurGEons’ GLoves, the surface of which has been sub- 
jected to a “frosting” process, are said to provide a firmer 
grip on instruments, sutures, and ligaments than rubber 
gloves of the ordinary type. 


Commercial Applications 
(Ceutinued from page 35) 


ticles, where the compounded latex is beaten mechanically 
to incorporate air, allowed to gel in the frothed condition, 
and dried by heating with subsequent cure in steam. 

The advantages of latex in manufacture of rubber 
goods are (1) varied methods of obtaining the rubber, 
(2) greater concentration and consequently more rubber 
obtained than in cements, (3) the product is grainless, 
(4) no fire hazard, and (5) lower cost. 

Some of the uses of latex in commercial products are: 

Wire Insulation. Flexible cords, multiconductor cables. 

Proofing. Raincoats, impregnated papers, imitation 
leather. 

Sealing Compounds and Adhesives. 

Fabric Impregnation, Tire cords, rug backing, plush 
backing, fiber backing, shoe parts, brake lining. 

Rubber Films. Inner tubes, latex cements—shoe man- 
ufacture and repair, sheetings, balloons, nipples, gloves, 
electroplating tank parts. 

Frothed Latex. Sponge, sponged hard rubber. 

Hard Rubber. Grinding wheels, battery insulators. 
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Annals of Rubber’ 


Chronological Record of the Important Events in the History of Rubber 


1826. Hancock (Thomas) enters, during February, 
into a working agreement with Macintosh & Co. concern- 
ing their respective patents. A new factory was built at 
Manchester to manufacture waterproof clothing, and the 
latter soon began to be made there upon a very extensive 
scale, since it was found that the tailors would not or 
could not make up garments in a suitable manner out 
of the prepared cloth. It was at this factory that Messrs. 
Hancock & Macintosh made for Captain John Franklin 
(knighted in 1827) many life preservers, boat coverings, 
and other waterproof articles used by him during one of 
his Arctic explorations. 

1826. Hancock (Thomas) manufactures, in May, 
caoutchouc gas bags for experimental purposes, and, 
later, at the suggestion of Lieutenant Drummond, they 
were used in the Trigonometrical Survey with the oxy- 
hydrogen jets on balls of lime. Speaking of these bags 
in his subsequent book, Mr. Hancock says that they 
were “of very strong materials, not only to enable them 
to sustain the internal pressure of the gas, but also the 
rough usage they were likely to be exposed to in such 
service. The air-proof lining was of thin cut sheet rub- 
ber, and the exterior of fustian. I had the curiosity at 
the time to make a bag of this material, which I filled 
with water and sealed hermetically. I did this for the 
purpose of discovering whether rubber is or is not abso- 
lutely impervious to water. I suspected it was not. The 
bag is now before me, and I will copy from the record 
written upon it of its original weight when filled and the 
periodical decrease of the water contained: 


Lgs. Oz. Dr. 
RORMnNeE  MNEEIS yy sic ls-so sa wiu yw wane ome wee 1 1 4 
Log a SS RA nn rere ee 1 1 2 
inc cess Seas he dbew Vee es 1 0 0 
November, 1§ 0 14 12 
October, 1849 .. es 13 4 
February, 5 ‘ 0 7 8 
May, 1854 0 3 14 





“T have just now, 1856, cut it open; it is quite dry, and 
weighs 3 ounces 12 drachms, proving that rubber is not 
absolutely impermeable to water, but admits of a slow 
and gradual absorption of moisture through its substance ; 
and in this case the whole of the contents of the bag 
escaped, or rather more than 12 ounces, in the long course 
of 25 years!” 

1827. The first known india rubber hose is manufac- 
tured by C. Macintosh & Co., at Manchester, and is al- 
luded to by William Baddeley, Jr., in The Mechanics’ 
Magazine as having been successfully employed during 
the large conflagration at Fresh Wharf, in London. 

1828. Howe (John J.) obtains a United States patent 
for a composition of matter to be used as a flexible water- 
proof and airproof solution, paint, or varnish. 

1828. Hancock (Thomas) enters into a working ar- 
rangement with Rattier & Guibal to manufacture abroad 
whatever may be deemed necessary, and takes over with 
him to France, Christopher Nickells and Edward Wood- 
cock, Jr., as well as all needed machinery products and 
workmen, for developing the new industry. 

1828. Comstock, a physician of Hartford, Conn., 





2 Continued from Inpta RusrEeR Wortp, October 1, 1934, p. 43. 


makes known a process for dissolving caoutchouc in tur- 
pentine to make it plastic and adapt it to being spread 
upon cloth. 

1829. Howe (John J.), of the City of New York, is 
granted another United States patent for “the combina- 
tion of india rubber with any of the resins that are solu- 
ble in oil of turpentine, or other volatile oil, by means of 
such of said oils as are known to be capable of dissolving 
india rubber and the respective resins made use of, so as 
to form either a paint, varnish or cement that will render 
porous bodies impermeable by either water or air; and 
the application of said invention in the improvement in 
the arts of painting, varnishing and cementing.” 

1830. Davis (Charles) describes in the Franklin 
Journal, Vol. V., page 123, the process for combining 
india rubber with stockinet, as well as a description of 
goods and the method of making them. 

1830. Hancock (Thomas) sends an agent to Brazil 
for the purpose of instructing the natives as to the best 
mode df collecting and preserving the caoutchouc juice. 

1830. Hancock (Thomas) takes out his sixth Eng- 
lish patent, on August 5, for the application of the pure 
liquid caoutchouc, as taken from the trees, to the manu- 
facture of “certain articles of dress or wearing apparel, 
fancy ornaments and figures.” The claim embraced the 
combination of the “liquid caoutchouc with fibrous and 
other matters . . . and the application of the coloured 
composition or varnish to the various purposes” described. 
The combination was given as 10 pounds liquid caout- 
chouc, 10 ounces whiting, 10 ounces Oxford ocher, and 
10 ounces hair, wool, cotton, or other similar fibrous sub- 
stance ; the coloring matter being lamp black, chrome yel- 
low, blue verditer, or Venetian red. 

1831. RicHarps (George H.), of Washington, D. C., 
receives, April 11, United States patent “for a mode of 
rendering a variety of articles waterproof by means of 
fluid caoutchouc, and of otherwise using that substance,” 
as printed page 131, Vol. VIIL, of the Franklin Journal. 

1831. Some Vienna manufacturers introduce com- 
pound cotton and worsted threads having a center of 
caoutchouc which novelty is shortly after introduced in 
England and in France. Both the Leicester and the Not- 
tingham workmen soon improve upon the Austrian meth- 
od, and make gloves with caoutchouc knitted at the wrist, 
as well as stockings having caoutchouc attached at the 
top to serve in lieu of garters. 

1832. Lupersporr, of Berlin, finds that when caout- 
chouc is mixed with sulphur, it loses its adhesiveness. 

1832. Wepsster (Wait), of New York, receives, May 
19, a United States patent for attaching soles to gum 
elastic boots and shoes. 

1832. Dumeste (Julien Frédéric Maillard) is given, 
on December 7, an English patent for the first rubber 
thread machine, “to reduce caoutchouc or india rubber 
into elastic thread, calibered of different sizes.” 

1833. BRraconNnet gives, in the Annales de Chimie, an 
account of a new substance which he names -rvloidine 
and describes as being white, pulverulent, neutral, and 
very inflammable. (To be continued) 
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EDITORIALS 





Faets about Goldenrod Rubber 


RECENT news release from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture relating to experiments 

conducted with goldenrod as a rubber producer was 
quoted widely in commercial and technical publications. 
Certain inaccurate statements were made that conveyed 
erroneous impressions to the uninformed reader. Singling 
out goldenrod as the most promising source of rubber 
was a mistake. .As a matter of fact, guayule has been 
commercially produced in this country at the rate of 
350,000 pounds monthly since August 1, 1934 

An unfortunate oversight was the failure to make clear 
that goldenrod is confined entirely to the leaves and that 
the weight of the leaves forms a very small proportion 
of the total weight of the plant. 

Another statement that had the tendency to create a 
wrong inpression in favor of goldenrod follows: “So far 
Solidago leavenworthii, one of the Edison goldenrod 
selections, has the highest rubber content of any of the 
goldenrods analyzed. Specimens have produced more 


than 12% rubber.” We question this statement. 





General Johnson Resigns 


HE resignation of General Hugh S. Johnson as 


Administrator was recognized to be an essential 

part in the reorganization of the National Recovery 
Act. 
many who admired the forceful personality and fearless 
attack of the Administrator in his defense of government 
policies. The favorable public opinion regarding national 


His passing out of the picture will be regretted by 


recovery extant during the latter part of 1933 was largely 
due to the General’s dynamic addresses and convincing 
arguments toward the uplift of the nation’s morale. 

When the first birthday of NRA was celebrated on 
June 16, 1934, General Johnson was felicitated by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for his masterful leadership in the recov- 
ery drive. Ninety-five per cent of industry in the United 
States had been codified by that time, and there is no 
doubt that this accomplishment was due to the relentless 
drives of the Administrator. 

Then came the need of coordinating the many hun- 
dred codes covering thousands of industries, eliminating 
This task in- 
volves a radical revision of the National Recovery Act 
in which General Johnson did not seem to fit, and for 
that reason he resigned. 


the bad features and retaining the good. 


His daring speeches and great 
devotion to the NRA will give him place with the really 
big men of this country. 


NRA Labor Policies Favor Employes 


N RESPONSE to a questionnaire sent out by the Mer- 
chants Association to 1,347 executives of various busi- 
nesses in New York, N. Y., 77% asserted the belief 

that the labor policies of the Government have discrimi- 
nated unduly in favor of employes. Questions were: 

“Has the Government’s recovery program helped or 
retarded business activity in your industry or trade? 

‘Has it increased profits? Decreased profits? 

“Do you think the present policy of the Government 
with respect to labor tends to discriminate unduly in 
favor of emplover? Employe?” 

The analysis of the replies shows that 1,368 persons 
responded to the first question; 619 replied in the nega- 
tive, and 445 asserted it had helped. Two hundred and 
one said the Government’s program had neither helped 
nor retarded business activity, and in 103 instances the 
replies were classed as doubtful. 

Of those who answered the question on profits 165 said 
that the Government’s program had had no effect on 
profits, and 68 answers were classed as doubtful. 

Of the 1,347 who answered the question on labor, 89 
or 6.6% said they thought the Government’s labor policies 
favored the employer, and 1,040 or more than 77% re- 
ported that in their judgment the policies tended to dis- 
criminate unduly in favor of the employe. One hun- 
dred and ninety-one saw no discrimination against either 
employer or employe, and 27 replies were doubtful. 

The conclusion drawn from the first question asked 
was that the recovery program has succeeded best in 
stimulating business rather than causing a really healthy 
growth. Business men know this to be a fact. 





A POINT OF SOME IMPORTANCE IN CONNECTION WITH 
the international rubber restriction scheme is its incidence 
on the competitive strength of the various rubber manu- 
facturing companies. This point is now of greater con- 
sequence than in the period of the Stevenson restriction 
scheme because more manufacturers have become also 
rubber producers—the leading French, British, and Ital- 
ian manufacturers, as well as 3 of the largest American 
companies, being engaged in the rubber plantation indus- 
try on a large scale. These companies are expected to 


have an advantage over all other manufacturers in costs 
of rubber, its amount depending on the difference be- 
tween their respective costs of production and the market 
price for that percentage of their requirements produced 
Commerce Reports. 


on their own plantations. 
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Rubber Chemists Are Doin 


Selection and Use of Age Resisters in Rubber Compounds* 


Richard A. Crawford * 





Taste 4. Reasons ror Usine AcE Resisrers IN TypicaL RuBBER STocKs AND OTHER MATERIALS 


MATERIAL 


Pneumatic tire tread 
Carcass stock 
Solid tire tread 


Passenger tube stock 
Truck tube stock 


Air bag stock 
Water bag stock 
Side-wall stock 
Flaps 

Repair stocks 
Black shoe upper 


White shoe upper 
Boot upper 


Soling stocks 


Heel stocks 
Heel lifts 


Rubber flooring 

Tile 

Matting 

Running board stocks 
General mechanical stocks 
Motor support stocks 


Belt cover stocks 


Belt frictions 


Gum tubing 
Colored garden hose 
Black hose 


OvTstanpInG Speciric REAsons FoR Usina 
AcE REsIsTEeERS 


RUBBER STOCKS 


To improve fiex resistance and increase resist- 
ance to abrasion 

To retard ply separation and lengthen flexing 
life in service 

To maintain resiliency and retard tendency to 
blow out 

To improve shelf life 

To resist high temperatures and prevent 
melting or stiffening 

To retard embrittlement and minimize the ef- 
fect of migration of sulfur 

To retard surface cracking and to prevent oxi- 
dation of interior surface 

To retard sun checking and flex cracking 

To maintain resiliency 

To maintain surface tack and stabilize the cur- 
ing properties . 

To give nonbrittle shelf aging and nontacky 
dry heat cures, and to retard flex cracking 

To prevent chalking and cracking 

To increase tear resistance and retard flex 
cracking 

To increase flex and abrasive resistance and 
flatten cure 

To maintain snap and shelf life 

To maintain elongation and permit bending 
after aging 

To retard surface erosion and chalking 

To retard surface erosion and chalking 

To allow a cheaper original stock to be used 
and still maintain sufficient quality in aged 
material 

To maintain adhesion to metal 

To flatten cure and permit higher curing tem- 
peratures 

To prevent the action of brass on the rubber, 
maintain resiliency, and maintain adhesion 

To retard flex cracking, improve resistance to 
abrasion, and improve the heat and corrosion 
resistance of the surface 

To prevent ply separation from building or 
operating causes 

To prevent softening and cracking 

To retard chalking and reduce marking 

To prevent hardening and cracking 


MATERIAL 


Fire hose 

Water bottles 

Bath caps 

Jar rings 

Auto topping 
Leatherette 
Rubber-covered rolls 
Tank linings 


Sheetings 

Rubber cements 
Dipped goods 
Thread rubber 
Rubber bands 
Transparent rubber 
Dental dam 

Latex goods 


Sponge rubber 
Wire 

Hard rubber 
Sulfur-free stocks 


Low-sulfur stocks 
Latex-fiber combinations 


Rubber base adhesives 


Balata 
Chicle, Pontianak, etc. 
Rosin 


Rosin-base adhesives 
Fly stickies 

Asphalt _ 

Asphalt paint 

Tire paint 


Top dressing 


Linseed oil 
Oil-base adhesives 





Gasoline hose 
cured stock 


To maintain flexibility of tightly cured or over- 


Paper 


Nitrocellulose and Jacquers 


OUTSTANDING Speciric Re4sons FoR UsING 
AcE REsISTERS 


RUBBER 8TOCKS 


To prevent development of acid in the tube 

To prevent melting or hardening 

To prevent melting or hardening 

To maintain elongation 

To prevent cracking from sunlight 

To prevent hardening 

To maintain original hardness 

To make them more corrosion resistant and 
prevent deterioration by materials such as 
copper or iron salts 

To prevent development of offensive odor 

To maintain tack 

To maintain tensile and resistance to tear 

To maintain elongation and shelf life 

To maintain elongation 

To insure good aging 

To maintain tear resistance 

To protect against impurities, to permit dry 
heat cures, to withstand sterilization 

Very essential to insure good aging 

To prevent stiffening and shortness of cover 

To minimize discoloration on aging 

To improve flex resistance and heat resistance 

To improve flex resistance and heat resistance 

To prevent resinification and maintain flexi- 


ility 
To maintain adhesive properties 


OTHER MATERIALS 


To prevent resinification 

To prevent resinification : 

To prevent oxidation which catalyzes deteriora- 
tion of rubber goods 

To maintain adhesive properties 

To prevent drying out of the film 4 

To prevent checking, chalking, and cracking 

To improve weather exposure test ; 

To prevent deterioration of surface to which 
applied : : 

To prevent deterioration of surface to which ap- 


pec , 
To retard drying | : 
To maintain adhesive properties 
To stabilize and prevent embrittlement 
To prevent embrittlement 











HE research reported by this au- 

thor presents in detail the effect of 
age resisters on processing bloom and 
various physical properties of unaged 
and aged vulcanized rubber. Space 
here is available only for the guide 
given for the choice of age resisters for 
specific purposes with the reasons for 
their use in many commercial articles. 

Although the discovery and the use 
of certain organic accelerators resulted 
in the manufacture of rubber articles 
with good aging properties, control of 
aging by choice of accelerators was not 
a satisfactory solution to the aging 
problem because independent control of 
curing and aging properties was not 
possible. Such a control, however, was 
provided by the invention of non-accel- 
erating age resisters. Although tensile 
strength is the property most used to 





1 Abstracted from Ind. Eng. Chem., Sept., 1934, 


. 931-39. 
" The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 


measure aging effects, in recent years 
other factors have become recognized 
as important in influencing the choice 
of an age resister. Among these are 
the effects of age resisters on process- 
ing, bloom, and various physical prop- 
erties of unaged and aged vulcanized 
rubber. 

Age resisters are as specific in thei 
effects on the service qualities of rub- 
ber articles as accelerators, and they 
must be chosen as carefully if the most 
desirable results are to be obtained. 
For example, if age resisters A and B 
are under consideration, and both are 
of equal value in bomb and oven aging, 
A may be of great value in increasing 
resistance to flex cracking; while B is 
of little é6br no value; A may have bad 
staining properties; while B is relative- 
ly nonstaining; A may have little value 
in protection against deterioration at 
high temperatures; while B is outstand- 
ing in this respect. It is necessary, 


therefore, to determine which prop- 
erties are desired for a particular ar- 
ticle and choose the age resister which 
will best maintain them. The choice 
of the best age resister for any specific 
use must depend upon wide experience 
and critical knowledge of composition 
and service factors involved. 

In Table 1 are listed some of the rea- 
sons for using age resisters in typical 
rubber stocks. The fact that age re- 
sisters improve natural, bomb, and 
oven aging and also minimize the effect 
of variation in cure is common to all 
stocks and is not mentioned. 

The ways in which rubber may de- 
teriorate are manifold. It is often not 
possible to correct completely a given 
difficulty merely by adding an age re- 
sister. It may be necessary to change 
the accelerator, the accelerator-sulphur 
ratio, the pigmentation, or the cure. 
The use of an age resister, however, 
is always an additional improvement 
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TaBLE 2. 


Type or DETERIORATION 


Loss of tensile strength at ordi- 
nary temperatures 

. Decrease in elongation } 

Genera! hardening 


~ 


Tendency of highly compounded } 
ed stocks to smudge 

. Chalking 

. Development of odor 


On mm wr 


7. Oxidation catalyzed by resinous in- 
gredients, drying oils, deteriorated 
rubber in compound, deteriorated 
rubber in contact, metal salts or 
anaes in compound, or contact 
with certain metals 

8. Effect of under- and overcures 


9. Effect of curing above optimum ..... 
temp. 

10. Brittle skin formation 

tion, 


11. Softening by water or steam 
12. Heat deterioration 


14. Oxidation of free or combined sulfur 
15. Acid formation on oxidized surface 


16. Effect of inorganic acid materials 
17. Melting or sticky perishing 


18. Loss of adhesive bond to metal 
(brass-copper plate 
19. Copper poisoning of rubber stocks 
20. Flexure cracking =  —— «eee 
1. Growth of cracks on flexing 
2. Cracking originating from dirt nu- 
clei in stock 
Ply separation in service 
’. Internal heating by flexure 
. Development. of tack in dry heat 
cures 


totor 
Ol i GO 


Diary] amines: 
Phenyl-a-naphthylamine 
Phenyl-8-naphthylamine 
Di-8-naphthyl-p-phenylenediamine 
Mixed ditolylamines 
Synthetic product A 





High-temp. service, surface oxida- 


Oxidation and reversion — 
13. Oxidation of solvent-swollen rubber Swelling often affords easie: access to 


oxygen : 
High free or combined sulfur; over- 


cures 
Moist, oxidized sulfur products re- 


Softening at interface 


Accelerated oxidation 


Oxidation 


Causes AND REMEDIES FoR VARIOUS Types? OF DETERIORATION OF RuBBER COMPOUNDS 


Cause REMEDY 


Oxidation 
ketone-amines 

Oxidation of rubber, oxidation of Same as 1 

free or combined sulfur, or con- 

tinued cure 

Surface oxidation destroying the Same as 1 

bonding action of the rubber for 

the pigments 
Oxidation, giving rise to volatile, Same as 1 
terpene-like materials 
The oxidation of rubber is autocata- Same as 1 
lytic 

kb beecEa he aeoe ns Same as 1 
Same as 1 


or surface overcure due to amines 


sulfur migration 
Water penetration and reversion 


ines 


Same as 11 
Same as 11 


Polyprimary amines 


tained on surface 
Acid hardening of surface Same as 15 
Oxidation and reversion Same as 15 


Diary] amines 


Same as 18 
Diary] amines 


Same as 20 
Diary! amines 


Same as 22 


* Commercial age resisters which belong to the classifications given in this table are: 


Aldehyde-amine condensation products: 
Aliol-a-naphthylamine 
Acetaldehyde-aniline 
Butyraldehyde-aniline 


Diaryl amines, aldehyde-amines, or 


Aldehyde-amines and certain diaryl- 


Aldehyde-amines, polyprimary am- 


Polyprimary amines, diary! amines 


Diary] amines + a polyprimary amine 
Aldehyde-amines, polyprimary amines 


ComMENT 
Use any highly active age resistor 


Low-melting diaryl amines are espe- 
cially good 


Waxes, petrolatum, or paraffin also 
help 


Leave out rosin oil or other readily 
oxidizable materials 

In contact with easily oxidizable ma- 
— use of age resistor is essen- 
ti 


Age resistors flatten curing curves 
and impart better aging to poorly 
cured articles 

Same as 1 

Aldol-a-naphthylamine is recom- 
mended 


Improvement notable in water bags 
and steam hose; aldol-a-naph- 
thylamine is recommended 


ose 


Acid deterioration of fire hose cover 


Noted in tank linings 
Often seen in water bottles and pure 
gum articles 


Low-melting diaryl amines are eape- 
cially go 


Polyprimary amines: 

enzidine 
2,4-Diaminodiphenylamine 
4,4-Diaminodiphenylmethane 
2.4-Diaminotoluene 








or factor of safety. Types of deteri- 
oration which may be remedied by the 
use of certain classes of age resisters 


in Table 2. It should be understood 
that not all members of any given 
group will remedy the type of deterio- 


specific in their effects, and the table 
is intended merely as a guide’ in the 
selection of classes of age resisters 





are shown, together with their causes, ration given. Age resisters are often suitable for the purpose in question. 
‘ e a es e 
A.C. 8. Rubber Division Meetings 

Chicago Group that a number of economies could be’ ciation, 2 Park Ave., New York, Ge 
HE Fall meeting of the Chicago effected if rubber men would give par- was attended by about 130 vate Mk 
Group, Rubber Division, American ticular attention to developing compo- and guests. Following the usual din- 
Chemical Society, was held at the Ho- Sitions for specific automobile needs. ner, Tex Ritter, cowboy radio artist, 
7 A series of interesting tests were de- entertained with the characteristic 


tel Sherman, Chicago, IIl., October 5, 
with an attendance of 150 members and 


guests. The dinner that preceded the 
meeting was held in the College Inn, 
and everyone enjoyed the music of 


George Olson’s orchestra and the en- 
tertainment provided by Ethel Shutta 
and others. 


J. B. Crockett, of Heveatex Corp., 
Melrose, Mass., presented a paper on 
“Rubber in Powder Form” in which 


was recounted the development of the 
process and the outstanding features 
of the method of obtaining the dry rub- 
ber as a powder from sprayed latex. 
The paper elicited great interest, and 
many questions were asked regarding 
technical points of the process and 
product. 

The second paper on the program, 
by J. P. Stanton, of the Ford Motor 
Co., Dearborn, Mich., outlined the pur- 
poses for which rubber is used in the 
Ford V-8 car. Belief was expressed 


scribed as used by the Ford company 
to determine the quality and suitability 
of various rubber items for use in their 
cars. It was stated that while only a 
few years ago 56 pounds of rubber were 
used in a Ford car, 164 pounds are used 
in the present models. These weights 
include tires and tubes. 

The Chicago Group has adopted a 
system of appointing a chairman for 
each meeting who shall be responsible 
for a program of interesting subjects. 
The October meeting was arranged by 
O. J. Urech, of Samuel Bingham’s Sons 
Mfg. Co. Following the meeting sev- 
eral new members and visitors were 
introduced to the gathering. 


New York Group 
HE fall meeting of the New York 
Group, Rubber Division, A. C. S., 


held October 19 at the clubrooms of 
the Building Trades Employers Asso- 


songs of the plains, to his own guitar 
accompaniment. 

The feature of the evening was the 
intensely interesting lecture by W. B. 
Wiegand on “My Experiences and Ob- 
servations in the Far East.” The hu- 
man, social, and business proclivities of 
the Japanese and Chinese were especial- 
ly depicted. In rubber manufacturing 
he revealed that the Japanese, as con- 
trasted with the Chinese, utilize prac- 
tices and equipment as modern and 
progressive as those of Americans. 
China, Mr. Wiegand stated, is the land 
of opportunity for the younger experi- 
enced technician who seeks both ro- 
mance and adventure, in a land that 
needs an abundance of modern and 
progressive influences in business de- 
velopment. 

Malaya affords another striking con- 
trast to China. Here business proceeds 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Machines and Appliances 





Toledo Printweigh 


Printweigh 


HE manufacturer of the Printweigh 

mechanism stresses the view that 
scales are not manufacturing equip- 
ment. Although located in the factory 
and operated by factory employes, they 
are actually accounting machines placed 
in the factory to obtain important basic 
accounting facts. 

The Printweigh is a new precision 
device which makes the recording of 
weights as accurate as the actual weigh- 
ing, eliminating every possible human 
error of reading weight, remembering, 
and recording it. It is in no sense a 
complicated mechanism; it is electrically 
operated and may be used with any 
Toledo Automatic Dial Scale. It may 
be furnished in any weight capacity 
from 50 to 50,000 pounds. 

The illustration pictures the internal 
arrangement of the instrument, the 
essential features of which follow. In 
place of the scale indicator, there is a 
lightweight aluminum-alloy disk. This 
weighs no more than the indicator it- 
self and imposes no burden on the 
weighing mechanism. The weights are 
printed from a row of raised figures, 
located on this disk. The ticket or 
paper strip is placed between the print- 
ing disk and the squeeze platen; the 
inked ribbon comes between the ticket 
and the platen. The printing ribbon is 
automatically fed and rewound and is 
good for many thousand impressions. 
At the touch of the operating button, 
the back platen and the squeeze platen 
come together with a quick, firm pres- 
sure. Printing is positive and instan- 
taneous. The printing of the record 
causes no delay whatever. The entire 


printing operation is performed in less 
than 1/10-second. 

The Printweigh is remarkably flex- 
ible in the range of its application. A 
single ticket may be used, or it is pos- 
sible to use a continuous strip record 
similar to a stock ticker tape. The 
strip is inserted as a roll and is auto- 


matically fed through the printing 
mechanism with the printed records 
spaced as shown in the illustration. 


The strip can be extruded through 
the door and removed, or it can be 
wound up inside, under lock and key, 
and held for removal by the properly 
authorized employe. A double strip can 
also be used, providing duplicate rec- 
ords. After printing, the strips can be 
wound separately, inside, if desired; or 
both strips can be extruded through 
the door for immediate removal; or 
one’strip can be wound inside, and one 
extruded through the door. In some 
applications it is desirable to record 
individual weights on tickets and carry 
a strip record of all weights inside, for 
totalizing purposes. This feat also is 
possible. In fact, as many as 4 copies 
of a record can be made simultaneously, 
Toledo Scale Co., Toledo, O. 


Holder for 
Compound Cards 
CONVENIENT stand for holding 


rubber compound formula cards 
may be readily constructed by using a 
10-inch square board 7%-inch thick as 
a base. In the middle of this a hole 
is bored to receive a l-inch dowel as 
a vertical support for a rectangular 
board of %-inch stock sufficiently wide 
to hold a couple of formula cards side 


Fox Valve 


by side. Spring clips are fastened near 
the top edge of the board to hold the 
cards in reading position. A stand of 
this sort is convenient in the labora- 


tory for weighing out experimental 
mixes. It could also be used with ad- 
vantage in production compound 
rooms. 


Thermostatic Valve 


HE illustration represents a mod- 

erately priced thermostatic valve 
that will accurately control tempera- 
ture and pressure for innumerable 
commercial, industrial, and chemical 
purposes. These valves are easily in- 
stalled in a few minutes and need no 
complicated or expensive electric wir- 
ing. Allowance for both intermittent 
and continuous operation, as desired, is 
provided for in these controls by hav- 
ing 2 metering valves for any type of 
accurate adjustment that may be re- 
quired. Fox Engineering Co., Boston, 
Mass. 


36-Hour Floor Repairs 
(CONCRETE, wood, brick, asphalt, or 


composition floors that have be- 
come rutted, rough, or broken may be 
repaired or completely resurfaced and 
made ready for truck traffic in 36 hours 
by means of a new material known as 
Stonhard Resurfacer, which provides a 
tough, resilient surface which is water- 
proof, dustless, and non-skid. It can 
be applied with an ordinary trowel. 
Extensive preparation is entirely elimi- 
nated, and any handy man can make 
permanent repairs to all types of floors 
and platforms. Stonhard Co., 401 N. 
3road St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Printing Plate Vuleanizer 
MAXY types of molded specialties 

have very exacting dimensional 
specifications. In this respect they are 
like printing plates, both molded and 
cut-out types. The manufacture of such 
items is usually attended with high and 
costly rejects, owing to lack of suitably 
designed and conditioned curing equip- 
ment. 

A self-contained, electrically heated, 
oil hydraulic, single-opening platen vul- 
canizer has been recently developed for 
precision work. The accompanying il- 
lustration shows this neat cabinet-like 
piece of equipment, which can be in- 
stalled ready for operation by plug- 
ging into a 15 to 25 ampere circuit line. 

Each 24- by 20-inch deck is of a non- 
warping, non-springing construction, 
consisting of a very thick block of solid 
steel to which is immovably attached a 
2-inch thick, accurately surfaced, steel 
face plate containing multiple heating 
elements. The line of attachment is 
rigid, yet cut with dead air cavities to 
prevent heat dissipation. 

The frame consists of a base, casted 
with oil reservoir, and vertical side 
members of thick wide steel slabs. The 
top deck is mortised firmly between 
these at the top; while the bottom 
lip-guides. In- 


platen uses them as s 
side 


tegcrally fastened between the 
members, immediately beneath and sup- 
porting the lower platen, is a twin ram 
pot steel casting with 2, 6%-inch rams. 
The space between this casting and the 
base below houses a motor driven hy- 
draulic oil pump and piping. 

Attached to the front at proper height 
is a steel work shelf; the under struc- 
ture of which contains all necessary 
heat and pressure controls and adjust- 
ments. H. H. Heinrich, Inc., 200 Var- 
ick St., New York, N. Y. 


Glass Dipping Forms 
YREX brand glass shapes are a re- 
cent development in the production 

of various forms for the manufacture 
of dipped goods. Considering the value 


of Pyrex forms, the rubber articles to 

















Heinrich Electric-Hydraulic Vuleanizer 














Breakdown 





Pyrex Glass Bathing Cap Form 


be produced from them should be large 
in amount to minimize the expense 
which otherwise would in most cases 
be prohibitive. The illustration shows 
one of these forms for bathing caps. 
The advantages of these forms are 
very important. Their extremely 
smooth surface imparts its counterpart 
to the dipped article as a superior fin- 
ish. Unlike forms made from ordinary 
Pyrex forms can be suddenly 
cooled without breakage. 
Their surface will not craze or check 
as with certain types of molds.  Fre- 
quently also these forms can be made 
lighter in weight than corresponding 
ceramic forms. Another practical fea- 
ture of particular commercial advan- 
tage to the dipped goods manufacturer 
is the ease with which designs or desig- 
nations can be molded on Pyrex forms 
and correspondingly reproduced in the 
rubber article. Corning Glass Works, 


Corning, N. Y. 


glass, 


heated or 


Automatic Production 
Spray Gun 

HE spray gun illustrated is new in 

principle, design, and all around ef- 
ficiency. Its outstanding feature is 
automatic synchronizing of materials 
and air, both controlled by a single ad- 
justment. It affords distinct advan- 
tages over the usual type of spray gun 
in that the operator is not obliged to 
stop each time he wants to change 
widths, for the air is so controlled that 
changes can be made constantly while 
the gun is in operation, and all ma- 
terials can be sprayed with equal suc- 
cess. A special adjustment is pro- 
vided for shading so that a large vol- 
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ume of air may be used with light ma- 
terial, producing very effective results. 

This gun is used as well for spray- 
ing latex and in rubber molding de- 
partments for spraying lubricant in 
the molds to prevent sticking of the 
product, L. Wechsler, 401 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


Laboratory Tester 


NEW laboratory machine for evalu- 

ating breakdown characteristics of 
rubber compounds is here illustrated. 
It differs from previous machines in 
that the actual forces producing flex- 
ing in the sample can be measured at 
all times, and results can be evaluated 
in terms of energy units rather than 
on a time basis alone. 

A specimen 1% inches in diameter 
and 1% inches long is placed between 
2 parallel faces and constant vertical 
load applied, which produces variable 
compressions in the sample, or the com- 
pression can be maintained constant by 
varying the load. The upper face is 
driven at 875 r.p.m. The lower face 
is rotated through the sample, but is 
carried on a track wherein its axis can 
be thrown off the axis of the upper face 
any desired amount, producing angular 
flexing and distortion of the sample. 
The force required to maintain the axis 
differential or horizontal deflection be- 
tween the 2 plates is definitely mea- 
sured by means of a platform scale, and 
these flexing forces produced in the 
rubber test specimen can be followed 
throughout the test. 

Stocks may be compared under con- 
ditions of “Constant Load” producing 


variable horizontal deflection as un- 
der “Constant Deflection” producing 
variable horizontal load. The end 


point, or first indication of failure, is 
actually indicated by the scale. The 
effect on breakdown characteristics due 
to changes in volume loadings, types 
of pigment, and other compounding 
variations can be studied. Tests on 
commercial stocks show excellent cor- 
relation with actual road tests on tire 
and carcass compounds. Rubber Lab- 
oratory, St. Joseph Lead Co., Joseph- 
town, Pa. 





“Master” Spray Gun 
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New Goods 


Basketball Bladder 


ASKETBALL players will take 

great satisfaction in using the im- 
proved valve balanced bladder. By its 
construction this bladder completely 
removes the dead spot, gives better 
“dribbles,” and a truer rebound off the 
back board. It rolls perfectly, never 
favoring the valve side because it is 
balanced top and bottom.  Further- 
more it is the easiest to replace in the 
cover. 

Its structural features, shown in the 
illustration, comprise a lightwe‘ght rub- 
ber disk pierced with 3 molded slots 
and sewed to the leather case of the 
ball. The slots serve as anchorage of 
the bladder in fixed position by re- 
ceiving the 3 flexible prongs attached 
to the bladder around its valve. Dia- 
metrically opposite this prong and slot 
device is located a balancing piece of 
soft rubber which assures uniformity 
in rebound, bounce, and rolling. A. G. 
Spalding & Bros., 105 Nassau St., New 
York, N. Y. 





New Baskethall Shoe 


N IMPROVED basketball shoe that 

already has met with wide response 
is shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. It has a gun metal leather up- 
per reenforced with webbing to prevent 
stretch and equipped with ventilation 
holes. This footwear also boasts a spe- 
cial snug fitting last, laced to toe 
pattern, and shock absorbing heel. 
The outstanding feature of the shoe, 
however, is its special “Nu-Foot” 

















Bull. Rubber Growers’ Assocn. 


“Mystic Marvel” 

















Improved Bladder 




















“Nu-Foot”™ Rubber Soled Footwear 


molded rubber sole designed to fit the 
shape of the human foot. Non-skid and 
durable, this sole is vulcanized and at- 
tached so that it cannot come 
But the shoe can always be resoled. 
Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co., Swanson and 
Ritner Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


loose. 





Rubber Cleaning Pad 

N THE London stores appears a clean- 

ing pad, known as “Mystic Marvel,” 
that can be used for many and varied 
purposes around the house. One side 
of this pad is covered with smooth sole 
crepe; while the other side is a rough- 
surfaced brown crepe. “Mystic Mar- 
vel,” when wet with a cleansing agent 
applied, is said to remove stains from 
sinks and baths or grease from stoves. 
When dry, it is recommended for pol- 
ishing cars, as a dry cleaner for cloth- 
ing, hats, and suede shoes, or as a dog 
brush. 


Patent Key Attachment 
of Rubber for Hotels 


HOTELS constantly confronted with 

the loss of room keys will welcome 
this patented elastic rubber key attach- 
ment. It will not damage doors or 
cause disturbing noises when locks are 
being closed. As the fittings are of 
nickeled brass, they are rustless. This 
attachment is easily cleaned by wash- 
ing, and the colors and inscriptions 
thereon are fast to washing. 


This device, obtainable in 2 sizes, 
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and Specialties 


comes in the following high-gloss-finish 
colors: blue, green, red, violet, white, 
vellow, and brown. To distinguish the 
different floors, several colors may be 
selected. The name of the hotel, the 
room number, etc., are printed on the 
attachment as_ desired. Rheinische 
Gummi-Gesellschaft W. Klotz & Co., 
Dusseldorf, Germany. 


New Rubber Doll 
THE Miller 
Akron, O., 
new standard bearer for its complete 
line of rubber dolls, called the “Baby 
Glee.” One of the features of this new 
doll is its unbreakable hard rubber 
head with movable blue or brown eyes 
and lashes. Jointed head, legs, and 
arms add to its appeal. 

“Baby Glee” comes in 4 sizes: 10, 
14, 16, and 18 inches high. Like all 
other products in the Miller line, it is 
sold undressed, but a wide variety of 
complete layettes is offered with it. 
Each doll is cellophane wrapped, 
packed individually in a bed-type box 
with a rubber mattress. 

Besides “Baby Glee,” Miller features 
its “My Dolly” rubber doll, with un- 
breakable head of “Millite” construction, 
movable glass eyes and lashes, jointed 
head, legs, and arms; and its “Milly,” 
“My Darling,” and “My Mandy” dolls. 
is of a specially compounded 


Products Co., 
announced a 


Rubber 
recently 


Each 


rubber which has a flesh-like feel and 
can be washed repeatedly without hurt- 
peeling, or 


ing its finish, losing its 


smoothness. 








“Baby Glee” 
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Rubber Industry in America 








PRODUCTION in nearly ail lines of 


manufactured rubber goods is pro- 
eeding very moderately, except for 
transmission belting. In that line me- 


hanical goods manufacturers are busy 


with orders from industrial concerns 
which are replacing outworn belting 
r their machinery and conveyer 
quipment 
Tire manufacturers in Ohio report 
that business did not improve since 


price fixing became effective May 14. To 
that date business had been ahead of that 
during the similar period in 1933, but 
when details of price fixing became final 
and public, business dropped consider- 
ably and remained at a low level until 
the present time. Now, however, since 
srice fixing has been abandoned, deal- 
ers have assumed a different attitude: 
they seem to feel they are better able 
to do business now that the yoke has 
been removed from their necks. 
Retail tire sales have picked up in the 
last few weeks, but production has not 
kept pace because the rubber industry, 
heavily stocked during the summer, has 
gradually been depleting that inventory. 
Whether or not production will in- 
crease soon rests to a large extent with 
»perations in the automobile industry, 


reports of which to date are not so 


yptimistic. é 
The tire industry at present 1s more 
-oncerned with a price advance than 
with anything else, for today’s selling 
prices are based on costs established a 
vear or so ago, costs which have great- 
ly increased since that time. 
' Optimism, however, has crept into 
the tire industry. The outlook for 
winter business is that it will be at a 
very respectable level. A hot, dry 
summer, such as recently experienced, 
has a very direct effect on tire wear. 
Besides gasoline sales are close to 1930 
levels. The encouraging improvement 
in the rural market also should benefit 
tire sales. ; 
Sundries and specialties manutactur- 
rs report that since the near break- 
down of the NRA the constant change 
f policies has unsettled consumers. 
The constant speculative talk of the 
»rices of commodities likewise has up- 
et buying. Yet the industry antici- 
pates a fair business for fall and winter. 
Employment in rubber factories in 
the Fourth Federal Reserve district, 
which includes all of the State of Ohio, 
declined somewhat in July from May 
and June, but was said to be 25% 
higher than for July, 1933. The em- 


ployment drop is partly due to the sea- 
sonal lull experienced by rubber fac- 
tories during the summer and partly 
to heavy buying in previous months. 


OHIO 














0. C. Pahline 


Flooring Manager 

Twenty years with Goodyear is the 
proud boast of Otto Carl Pahline, man- 
ager of the flooring department. He 
joined the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
in 1914 as an adjuster, serving in Al- 
bany and Chicago. From 1916 to 1917 
he was salesman in Chicago and Provi- 


dence. Then he acted as manager of 
branches at Providence, Seattle, and 
Spokane. In 1926 he was made 


manager of golf ball sales, with head- 
quarters in Akron. The next year, 
though, he became manager of tube 
sales and in 1929 was appointed to his 
present post. Mr. Pahline also is chair- 
man of the rubber flooring division of 
the Rubber Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., and of the NRA rubber flooring di- 
visional authority as well as a mem- 
ber of the code authority, Code 156, 
NRA. 

His birthplace is Worcester, Mass.: 
the day, December 24, 1890. His Alma 
Mater is Brown University, which 
awarded him a Ph.B. degree in 1913. 
His clubs are Brown, Portage Country, 
Alpha Tau Omega, and Masons. Be- 
sides he is an associate member of the 
Society of Naval Architects and Marine 
Engineers. His address is 1492 Jeffer- 
son Ave., Akron. 


The Damascus Mfg. Corp., Cleveland, 
has developed a new pliable lacquer for 
use on rubber goods. It is said to be 
resistant to wear and exposure and will 
not crack under severe strain. 

Emery Industries, Inc., Cincinnati, is 
developing a new softener for rubber, 
which is expected to be ready for the 
market shortly. 


Russell B. Koontz, well-known rub- 
ber machinery expert, formerly presi- 
dent and general manager of Adamson 
Machine Co., and also secretary and 
treasurer of The Universal Engineer- 
ing Corp., both of Akron, has gone 
into business under his own name at 
109 N. Union St., Akron, as a rubber 
consulting engineer specializing in ap- 
praisals and new and used rubber 
machinery. 

Automotive Service Industries Show 
will be held, November 19 to 23, at 
Cleveland’s New Exposition Hall under 
the joint sponsorship of the National 
Standard Parts, the Motor & Equipment 
Manufacturers, and the Motor & Equip- 
ment Wholesalers associations. The 
MEMA will hold an informal members’ 
dinner meeting at Hotel Cleveland on 
November 20, which will be the annual 
business meeting. New officers and di- 
rectors for 1935 will be presented. 

The Patterson Foundry & Machine 
Co., East Liverpool, has elected D. M. 
Wilhelm, for the past 4 years sales 
manager, secretary of the organization. 
He is succeeded in his former post by 
E. M. Underwood, division sales man- 
ager. 

The Premier Rubber Mfg. Co., 1 Ed- 
mund St., Dayton, manufacturer of 
mechanical and hard rubber products, 
now also does custom work in Du- 
Prene, synthetic rubber developed by 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc., 
Wilmington, Del., which was found es- 
pecially suitable for articles or parts 
subjected to the action of oil or oily 
products. John Westendorf is treasur- 
er and general manager of the Dayton 
concern. 

Burke Golf Co., Newark, through its 
Burke Golf News has been holding 
prize contests for golf professionals, 
which aroused considerable interest. 
Now, with the cooperation of The 
Sporting Goods Dealer, the company is 
conducting a new contest for sporting 
goods dealers only. The prize is 6 
Burke “Forespot” golf balls. 

Marine Tire Corp. recently moved to 
more spacious quarters at 151-55 E. 
Market St. Akron. President S. J. 
Gottlieb has been in the tire business 
21 years. 

Frank A. Seiberling, president of the 
Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, who 
celebrated his seventy-fifth birthday 
October 6 at a banquet given in his 
honor by 340 prominent civic and busi- 
ness leaders, received a leather bound 
scroll bearing a touching tribute and 
signed by all the guests there. Among 
those present were Cyrus Eaton, C. W. 
Seiberling, Harvey S. Firestone, Sr., 
and Paul W. Litchfield 
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The Vulcan Tool Co., Dayton, re- 
cently acquired an additional well- 
equipped plant for the sole purpose of 
producing mechanical rubber molds. 
The firm, which does designing and 
drafting, also makes gages, tools, dies, 
jigs, fixtures, and special machinery. 
Company executives follow: Lee A. 
Jones, president and treasurer; Lee W. 


Jones, vice president and assistant 
treasurer; and Wm. G. Pickrel, secre- 
tary. 


Standard Chemical Co., chemical man- 
ufacturer, has moved from 320 Beacon 
Journal Bldg. to 609 Akron Savings & 
Loan Bldg., Akron. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, 
Akron, has announced that Hugh Al- 
len, former director of public relations 
for Goodyear Tire and the Goodyear 
Zeppelin Corp., is back in the publica- 
tions office at the Akron plant after 
several months at the company’s offices 
in Los Angeles, Calif. Noble R. Miller, 
formerly manager of Goodyear’s Plant 
1 Labor Department, recently left Ak- 
ron for Sydney, Australia, where he 
will be personnel manager of the plant 
there, succeeding E. W. Machan, trans- 
ferred back to Akron. A. J. Slay and 
J. P. McGrath, who were in Akron at- 
tending the Interplant Conference, re- 
turned to Sydney with Mr. Miller. The 
federal trade commission hearing on 
the Goodyear case, in which the com- 
pany was charged with violation of the 
Clayton Anti-Trust Act, was recessed 
in Chicago, Ill., October 11. Hearings 
were resumed in Akron on October 22. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
through E. H. Barder, general superin- 
tendent of the tire division, has an- 
nounced that Earl Gulick, production 
superintendent of the division, was 
transferred to the Canadian Goodrich 
Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont., as plant su- 
perintendent. He is succeeded in the 
Akron post by H. B. Cash, former 
shift superintendent. Joining Goodrich 
in 1927, Mr. Gulick was production 
superintendent in the Akron plant for 
nearly 3 years. Mr. Cash joined Good- 
rich in 1919 and was shift superinten- 
dent 4 years. 

The Globe Chemical Co., Cincinnati, 
announces plans for the general expan- 
sion of its business within the next few 
months, which will enable the company 
to broaden its sales territory for sev- 


eral types of rubber compounding 
chemicals. 
The French Oil Machinery Co., 


Piqua, recently developed and placed 
in several leading rubber plants, several 
improved types of hydraulic presses. 
T. F. Stacy, head of the hydraulic press 
department, reports a very satisfactory 
volume of sales throughout the present 
year. 

The Summit Industrial Instrument 
Co. moved its plant from 60 Cherry St. 
to 93 Miller Ave., Akron, where an en- 
tire building is occupied. Glenn H. 


Seely is head of the company, which 
makes a number of indicating, record- 
ing, and controlling instruments used 
in rubber plants. 





ANUFACTURERS of rubberized 

clothing in New England saw sales 
rise considerably the past month. Part 
of this increase can be attributed as 
seasonal; yet sales are greater than 
they were a year ago.  Proofers, 
naturally, and rubberizers of fabric 
were extremely busy during September 
and October, but other fields of the 
rubber industry were generally quiet. 
Nearly all look forward to at least nor- 
mal business this winter. The tire in- 
dustry, however, feels that owing to 
the uncertainty in respect to price, con- 
ditions this winter will be no different 
from those of the past several years. 

In its monthly report on payrolls in 
Rhode Island, Brown University bu- 
reau of Business Research showed that 
the September payroll in the rubber 
industry was 7.9% larger than that of 
August: $229,570 against $212,730. 

Seamiess Rubber Co., New Haven, 
Conn., according to Joseph Bennett, 
manager of the sporting goods division, 
will offer snappy new styles in rubbe1 
bathing suits for 1935. This year the 
company enjoyed quite a demand io1 
its rubber swim suits. * 

Spencer Thermostat Co., 34 Forest 
St., Attleboro, Mass., has announced 
that Victor G. Vaughan, until recently 
manager of the appliance engineering 
division of Westinghouse Electric & 
Mig. Co., has become associated with 
the Spencer concern, in charge oi all 
operations including development vit 
new products. 

The National Sherardizing & Ma- 
chine Co., Hartford, Conn., has pur- 
chased the complete equipment oi the 
Clyde E. Lowe Co., Cleveland, O., 
manuiacturer oi circular mandrels used 
in the rubber industry here and abroad. 
Patent to cover their manutacture also 


Was acquired, 





The Colonial Insulator Co., Akron, 
maker of one piece, closed end forms 
for dipped rubber goods, reports a 
number of excellent orders recently re- 
ceived from various foreign countries. 





Company Reports 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. Year ended Aug. 31: 
net income after depreciation, taxes, 
expenses, and other deductions, $13,853, 
equal, after 6% preferred dividends, to 
80¢ a share on 86,000 common shares, 
against $54,991, or 12¢ a common share, 
in the year ended Aug. 31, 1933. 
Faultless Rubber Co., Ashland, O. 
Year erlded June 30: net income, after 
depreciation, federal taxes, and other 
charges, $204,163, equal to $3.12 a share 
on 65,450 common shares, against $121,- 
964, or $1.68 a share on 72,722 shares 
in the previous fiscal year. 


NEW ENGLAND 
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_ Black Rock Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., manufacturer of many varied 
types of rubber plant machinery, 


opened an export office at 277 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y., to handle the 
company’s growing foreign business 
with greater facility. 

Angier & Earle, Inc., manufacturer 
of shoe factory finishes and latex ce- 
ment, because of increasing business 
was compelled to move to larger quar- 
ters at 120 Potter St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Rhode Island Rubber Club plans a 
tentative meeting for the latter part of 
November although the program of the 
meeting has not yet been decided upon. 


Secretary J. Eagleson, who resigned, 
is succeeded by Lawrence ID. Walker, 
ot Collyer Insulated Wire Co., Ine., 


Pawtucket, R. 1. 
The Providence Insulated Wire Co., 
awarded 


Providence, R. 1. was con- 
tracts irom the United States Govern- 
ment aggregating $3,009.90 for furnish- 
ing wire and other materials to the 
Navy Department. 

Phiilips-Baker Rubber Co. is making 
extensive alterations and improvements 
to one of its buildings Westheld 
St., Providence, R. 1. 

United States Rubber Co. in a recent 
announcement revealed that spent 
over $75,000,000 for materials in Rhode 


This si 
' : 

hundreds 
dollars paid in salaries and 


Island 
include the 


last year. 





Or th 


the company to its employes 





tories at Providence, where 








supplies, thread, goli balls, aprons, 
bathing apparel, rubber tiles for - 
ing, soles and heels, tank linings, and 
numerous other articles are ma 

tured; and at its plant in Bristol, where 
all kinds of insulated wire are made 
The great expenditure included a wide 
variety of articles such as silk yarn, 
cotton yarn, fuel oil, machinery, paper 


boxes, hardware, molds, dies, 
W ooden be ECS, 


castings, 
equipment, 


and 


electrical 
steel forgings, balata resin 
ace. 

Proofers Credit Group, recently or- 
ganized by credit managers of the rub- 
berizing industry selling to the raincoat 
and sportswear trade, held a meeting 
at the Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Boston, Mass., October 22. The aims 
of this group are to reduce credit 
losses through periodical clearances 
and round table meetings and to dis- 
cuss credit problems in the industry, 
thus encouraging cooperation within 
the industry. The National Credit Of- 
fice has been retained to make clear- 
ances and edit financial reports, with 
John O. Webb, of the Credit Office, in 
charge of this work. Officers of the 
Proofers Group for 1934-35 are Walter 
R. Carlson, of Plymouth Rubber Co., 
Inc., Canton, Mass., president, and J. 
A. Hudson, of Arrow Products Co., 
Watertown, Mass., secretary-treasurer. 


vlass, 





—— OBITUARY — 


Veteran Rubber Man 

EART disease caused the sudden 

death of Charles S. Eddy befor« 
his home in Akron, O., on October 1 
The deceased, who was born in James- 
town, N. Y., 74 years ago, joined the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, in 1880 
After 27 years there, lastly as traffic 


manager, he went to the Ohio Rubber 


Culture Co., Canton, O. He retired 
from business activities several years 
ago. 

Mr. Eddy, who was quite active in 


Akron club and Masonic circles, leaves 
his widow and a daughter. 
Burial was in Glendale Cemetery. 


Rubber Executive 
i SSEPH EDWIN DAVIS, 
known rubber sales executive 
plant manager, passed away in sleep at 
the Holland Hotel, Beacon, N. Y., on 
September 25, 1934. He was a native 
of Massachusetts, born at Lynn, Sep- 
tember 11, 1859. After graduation at 
Harvard in 1883 he devoted practically 
his whole life to the rubber industry, 
specializing in the production and sales 
of mechanical rubber goods. 

His rubber career began in 1884 with 
The Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. A year later he 
became treasurer and manager and in 
1890 established a branch office for the 
firm in San Francisco, Calif. He con- 
tinued with this company until its dis- 
solution in 1900. At that time he be- 
came manager of the Mahoning Rubber 
Co., Youngstown, O. After that com- 
pany reorganized as The Republic Rub- 
ber Co. he became sales manager of the 
Continental Rubber Co., Erie, Pa. From 
1912 to the close of his life he was 
connected with the New York Rubber 
Co., Beacon, in sales management and 
plant operating capacities. 

His sterling character, marked execu- 
tive abilities, and genial manner gained 
for him the esteem and friendship of a 
wide circle of social and business 
friends. He was interested in the civic 
affairs of Beacon, golfing, and yachting, 
was a member of the Harvard and other 
clubs. In recent years he resided at his 
farm in Newtown, Conn. 

Mr. Davis is survived by his son, Ed- 
win S. Davis, plant manager of The 
New York Rubber Co., Miss Helen 
Davis of New York, and another son, 
J. Stanwood Davis, of Seattle, Wash. 


widely 
and 


Mr. Davis also leaves behind him 3 
sisters. 
Interment was at Portland, Me., 


where the late Mrs. Davis was buried 


some years ago. 


Ernest Jacoby 
RNEST JACOBY, the well-known 
Boston rubber man, died quite un- 
expectedly late last month. A suitable 


obituary will be published in the forth- 


coming 


umber. 
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Plant, 
Salinas, 
Calif. 
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Producers, Inc. 


American Rubber 


ANUFACTURERS of mechanical 

rubber goods in California report 
that present business is much better 
than last year’s, with indications of fur- 
ther gains during the winter. 

The situation of automotive accessor- 
ies, such as floor mats, radiator hose, 
running board matting, etc., is held de- 
plorable, and it is hoped that means 
will be evolved whereby this phase of 
the industry will become satisfactorily 
controlled, as is the case with mechani- 
cals. The trouble seems to have start- 
ed when a few of the smaller manufac- 
turers in the East catering to the auto- 
motive end cut prices; then all the 
larger manufacturers made their cuts 
national instead of meeting prices in 
only those localities previously men- 
tioned, thus disrupting the entire na- 
tional set-up. 

Desser Tire Products, 6211 Cottage 
St., Huntington Park, Calif., according 
to P. F. Mekeal has recently installed 
full-circle retread equipment to comply 
with the demands of the trade, result- 
ing in a very satisfactory set-up. Jerome 
Desser has been appointed manager of 
the company’s Los Angeles, Calif., re- 
tail stores. The company reported also 
that business has improved in the past 
9 months from a volume standpoint; 
and it expects 1935 to show consider- 
able improvement in the rubber indus 
try. 

Featherlike Pneumatic Products Co., 
5911 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif., 
manufactures balloon fabric and rubber 
pneumatic mattresses, air cushions, pil- 
lows, and auto back rests, pneumatic 
surf boards, rubber specialties, and fish- 
ing waders and does advertising and 
motion picture balloon work. The firm 
also makes mattresses to order on 
specification as well as special sizes to 
fit cars, with seat backs cut for sleep- 
ing. The factory accommodations are 
not limited solely to the manufacture 
of air mattresses, but can be utilized to 
build any pneumatic product. Arthur 
A. Lenkeit, who has invented some of 








these “Featherlike” products, is owner 
and general manager of the concern. 


Calpar Rubber 

The. American Rubber Producers, 
Inc., a subsidiary of Intercontinental 
Rubber Co., started its Salinas, Calif., 
plant for continuous operation begin- 
ning with the opening of the guayule 
harvest in August. Guayule seedlings 
are planted annually, and the shrub 
matures in 4 years. The bushy plants 
are uprooted when harvested; therefore 
yearly planting is required for annual 
crops. The rubber occurs throughout 
the plant as dry rubber. 

The entire growth is reduced to fine 
pulp, and the rubber separated by flota- 
tion, washed, and vacuum dried for 
boxing in block form. The process is 
patented and continuous, yielding per- 
fectly clean rubber marketed under the 


brand name Calpar. This rubber is 
highly esteemed because of its valuable 
properties that facilitate plasticizing, 


friction coating, calendering, and ex- 
truding. 

Production at the Salinas plant has 
been at the rate of 350,000 pounds per 
month since August 1, 1934. 





Canada 


From Canada come reports that busi- 
ness this year is better than during 
1933. The rubber footwear industry, 
as expected, showed a considerable in- 
crease in sales the past few weeks, and 
this demand will gain as the season of 
the year is approached in which the 
consumer will need rubber footwear. 
The tendency the last year or so has 
been for dealers to delay placing their 
requirements until the last moment. 
This policy is almost entirely due to 
the financial condition of most dealers 
and possibly to greater care on their 
part in committing themselves to pay 
for goods that will not give them an 
immediate turnover. 
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EPORTS indicate that during the 

first half of 1934 the rubber manu- 
facturing industry in the East experi- 
enced good business, but a recession 
set in with the third quarter of the 
year. Outlook for the near future is 
not so optimistic; manufacturers at best 
are hoping for normal business. Much 
depends, of course, upon the auto- 
mobile industry and construction activ- 
ities. Here again the unfortunate tire 
price situation is held as a check on 
sales. 

American Cyanamid Co., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York, N. Y., in reorgan- 
izing its various divisions and subsidi- 
aries, has divided the main lines of the 
domestic business as follows. The par- 
ent company and its wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, the Amalgamated Phosphate 
Co., will handle the fertilizer business; 
while the parent concern also will oper- 
ate the mining chemical and beetleware 
businesses. The American Cyanamid 
& Chemical Corp., through its various 
departments and divisions, will directly 
operate in heavy, industrial, and paper 
chemicals, explosives, insecticides, and 
gypsum. Calco Chemical Co., and its 
subsidiaries, continue with the busi- 
ness in dyestuffs, rubber chemicals, 
and pharmaceuticals. Chemical Con- 
struction Corp. continues the engineer- 
ing and construction business. Lederle 
Laboratories, Inc., continues the busi- 
ness in biological products for human 
and veterinarian use, and its subsidiary, 
Davis & Geck, Inc., goes on devoting 
itself exclusively to surgical sutures and 
ligatures. 


The Industrial Materials Exhibit was 
held October 15 to 19, 1934, at Park 
Central Hotel, Seventh Ave. and 55th 
St., New York, N. Y. Among the ex- 
hibits was that of The Brown Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturer of elec- 
trical recording instruments used in the 
regulation of industrial manufacturing 
processes including those in rubber. A 
comprehensive display was also shown 
by the American Hard Rubber Co., 
11 Mercer St., New York, manufacturer 
of hard rubber products for industrial 
and utilitarian purposes in well-known 
variety too numerous to mention in 
detail. 

S. S. Long, for many years president 
of the Coatings Corp. and The Repub- 
lic Varnish Enamel & Lacquer Co., re- 
cently joined Ault & Wiborg Corp., 75 
Varick St., New York, N. Y., as direc- 
tor of the rubber goods and textile di- 
vision, taking with him his technical 
and manufacturing personnel. For sev- 
eral years these companies enjoyed a 
large share of the rubber trade, conse- 
quently are familiar with the require- 
ments of the industry. The new ar- 


rangement, allowing increased facilities 
for investigation and for more exten- 
sive fundamental research, undoubted- 
ly will result in new developments in 
the field. 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN 





IW. Burden Stage 


A. F. Townsend 


Advisory Member. LR.R.C. 
The directorate of ‘The 
Manufacturers Association, Inc., on 
October 3 appointed its chairman, 
Colonel Arthur F. Townsend, who is 
also chairman of the board of Raybes- 
tos-Manhattan, Inc., as a ynember of 
the Advisory Panel of the International 
Rubber Regulating Committee. He 
sailed on the “Majestic” on October 12 
to attend an important meeting of the 
committee in London on October 30. 
Mr. Townsend has long been promi- 
nent in the rubber industry and is well 
qualified for the signal honor conferred 
upon him. He began his rubber career 
with the New York Belting & Packing 
Co. Later, an incorporator of the 
Manhattan Rubber Mig. Co., he served 
successively as its secretary-treasurer, 


Rubber 


vice president, and president, becoming, 


chairman of the board when the firm 
was taken over by Raybestos interests. 
Colonel Townsend is also a veteran of 
the Seventh Regiment and of Squadron 


AUN. GAN. ¥. 


Rubber Code News 
Official Orders of NRA 

Code No. 156: Order 34, denying ap- 
plication of M. Rudolph & Co., De 
Kalb, Ill, for an exemption from the 
provisions of Chapter 10, Article III-B, 
Section 2, relating to pay of apprentices 
or learners, and asking for 20 addi- 
tional apprentices, as applicant is un- 
able to obtain skilled help in that local 
ity. 

Code No. 156: Order 36, denying ap- 
plication of the Hagerstown Rubber 
Co., Hagerstown, Md., for an exemption 
from the provisions of Chapter VI, Ar- 
ticle III-A, Section 4, of this Code, re- 
lating to price finding. 

Code No. 156: Order 37, approving 
uniform accounting manual for the 
Rubber Manufacturing Industry. 

Code No. 156: Order 38, granting 
the application made by the divisional 
Code Authority for the Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Division of the Rubber 
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Manufacturing Industry for approval 
of Group Customer Classification Defi- 
nitions in accordance with provision of 
Article III-A, Section 1, Chapter VII 
of said Code. 

“Cooperative Associations,” defined 
as syndicate buyers in the group cus- 
tomer classifications for the mechanical 
rubber goods division, include: distrib- 
uter, jobber, and mill supply house, 
dealer, mail order house, chain store, 
department store, syndicate buyer, 
equipment manufacturers, industrials, 
government, consumer. 

“Consumer” is defined as “any per- 
son, firm, corporation, or other form of 
enterprise other than industrials as 
hereinabove defined, which purchases 
the products of the division for his or 
its own consumption and not for re- 
sale purposes.” 

“Syndicate buyer” is defined as “any 
person, firm, corporation, or other form 
of enterprise which acts as a purchas- 
ing agency for products of the division 
for its clients’ own buying organiza- 
tions, and including all bona fide and 
legitimate cooperative associations.” 


Complaints Committee 


The NRA has appointed the follow- 
ing trade practice complaints commit- 
tee for the rubber manufacturing in- 
dustry: T. J. Needham, United States 
Rubber Co., New York, N. Y.; H. N. 
Young, Hamilton Rubber Mfg. Co., 
Trenton, N. J.; M. I. Woythaler, Hodg- 
man Rubber Co., Framingham, Mass.: 


’ 
and Paul Cherington, Administration 
Member. 


New Jersey State 


An action recently filed in the Tren- 
ton, N. J., District Court by the State 
Code Authority of the Retail Rubber 
Tire and Battery Trade against Israel 
Richmond, proprietor of Richmond’s 
Tire Shop, Trenton, to collect an as- 
sessment of $500 due the code authority 
has been discontinued, for Mr. Rich- 
mond made a settlement. 

The Cotex Corp., 331 Oliver St., 
Newark, N. J., was fined $1,000 in Fed- 
eral Court at Trenton by Judge Philip 
Forman for slashing prices. Sales 
Manager Otto Fried pleaded guilty in 
behalf of the firm, specifically charged 
with price slashing on at least 10 occa- 
sions. A fine of $100 was imposed for 
each offense. This conviction was the 
first of a rubber manufacturer under 
NRA policies. 


Crude Rubber Importers’ Code 


A public hearing will be held Novem- 
ber 8 in Room 2062, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., on a 
supplementary code for the crude rub- 
ber importing trade, submitted by the 
Rubber Trade Association of New 
York as a supplement to the general 
code provided for the rubber importing 
trade. 

The following names for crude rub- 
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ber are recommended for commercial 
use by the Rubber Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Inc. 


RUBBER: 

Mite Gendiced Sheets 2... cccccescccssesaces 
Ce ED. kip ans edn nash aaeee roasts 
MPT ERE RTC R ee ee 
DT CWCOR cd scccccccrcecessonsvecenese® 
Blanket Crepes 


The foregoing grades for crude rub- 
ber are not used in labeling rubber 
products sold over-the-counter 


Rubber Products 


A.S.T.M. Committee D-11 on Rubbe: 
Products has developed a number of 
changes in the standards under its 
jurisdiction; these were recently ap- 
proved by the Society. Because of con- 
siderable criticism of the Tentative Spe- 
cifications for Rubber Insulating Tap 
(D 119-32 T), particularly concerning 


the fusion test and quality require 
ments, the specifications have bee: 
completely rewritten 

The Tentative Specifications for In 
sulated Wire and Cable: Class AO 


30% Hevea Rubber Compound (D 27 
33 T), were revised in June, and now 
by the completion of tables on thick 
ness of insulation and test voltage, are 
considered to be in acceptable forn 

Well-Known Chemist 
and successful career 
Teague, 1 
sales, Nau 


rubber dis 


An interesting 
has had Merwyn Clarence 
charge of Lotol and latex 
gatuck Chemical Co., and of 
persion sales, Dispersions Process, Inc., 


both of 1790 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. He was born in 1890 in Pendle- 
ton, Ind In 1914 he was graduated 
from Wabash College. Princeton Uni 


versity conferred an A.M. on him in 
1917 and a Ph.D. in 1920. He had ma 
jored in chemistry and physics 
During the World War, Mr. Teague 
Was captain in the Chemical Warfare 


Service and assistant in charge of the 


Cannister Development Section of the 
Research Division. From 1919 to 1920 
he was in charge of vehicular tunnel 
investigations at the Yale University 


Station of the Bureau of Standards. 

He joined the United States Rubber 
Co. in 1920 as chemist In 
1926, however, he put in charge 
of the development and sales promo- 
tion of aqueous dispersions of rubber 
for the U. S. Rubber subsidiary, Nau- 
gatuck Chemical Co., a position he has 
capably held ever since In 1929, he 
was also put in charge of development 
and sales of artificial aqueous disper- 
sions of rubber for its associated com- 
pany, Dispersions Process, Inc 

Mr. Teague is a member of 
American Chemical Society. 

He lives at 35-47 80th St., Jackson 
Heights, L. L, N. Y. 


research 
was 


the 


Peters Bros. Rubber Co., Inc., 160 
John St., Brooklyn, N. Y., by develop- 
ing a suitable technique now uses a 
heavier and more permanent layer of 
rubber in combining and thus avoids 
the fire hazard of petroleum solvents. 


Francis B. and Ronald O. Shaw, di- 


rectors of Francis Shaw & Co., Ltd., 
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Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 6th 
No. 1X No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 
No. 1 No. 2 
No. 1X No. 1 No. 2 
No. 1X No. 2X No. 1 No.2 No. 3 
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rubber and hydraulic engineer, Corbett 
St., Manchester, 11, England, recently 
visited the rubber trade in the United 
States. 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del., announced that work will begin 
soon on a new plant at Parlin, N. J., for 
the manufacture of Tornesit, the com 
pany’s new protective coating material 
With the opening of this plant Tornesit 


will be. produced in this country for 
the first time, replacing the material 
now 


imported from Germany. 





M. C. Teague 
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F. E. Schundler & Co., Inc., 600 
Railroad St., Joliet, Ill., producer and 
manufacturer of chemicals, including 
many for the rubber industry, for the 
past 5 years maintained an eastern 
plant in the Bush Terminal Bldg., 
3rooklyn, N. Y., but because of devel- 
opments in grinding non-metallic min- 
erals must increase production facili- 
ties. Consequently about November 1 
the firm will move to 45-15 Vernon 
Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 


Metal Exposition 

The Sixteenth Annual National 
Metal Exposition and National Metal 
Congress was held in the Port of 
Authority Bldg, New York, N. Y., 
October 1 to 5, 1934. Although prod- 
ucts containing rubber were naturally 
easily overlooked among the displays, 
rubber was nevertheless in evidence as 
the bonding constituent in several 
makes of grinding wheels for metal 
grinding service, also as insulation of 
electric cables for arc-welding. 

Process cycle, temperature control- 
lers, and tensile testing apparatus ap- 
plicable to metallurgical operations and 
products were on display by the well- 
known concerns. supplying similar 
facilities operating at lower physical 
ranges of capacity for standardization 
of rubber products. Thus the princi- 
pal exhibiting concerns associated to 
a degree with the rubber industry 
were: Baldwin-Southwark Corp., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; The Bristol Co., Water- 
bury, Conn.; The Brown Instrument 
Co., Philadelphia; The Carborundum 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del.; 
The Grasselli Chemical Co., Inc, 
Cleveland, O.; Mears-Kane-Ofeldt, Inc., 
Philadelphia; The Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc., Passaic, N. J.; The New Jersey 


Zinc Co., New York; Tinius Olsen 
Testing Machine Co., Philadelphia; 
The Shore Instrument & Mfg. Co., 


Taghabue 


Jamaica, N. ¥.; and C.. j. 
Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Industrial Production 

Business has been declining steadily 
and rapidly during the past 4 months. 
The advance which began last November 
continued until May of this year, dur- 
ing which period the index of produc- 
tion advanced 1i points. Since May 
the index has dropped about 16 points. 
The accompanying diagram shows the 
monthly changes in the volume of in- 
dustrial production since the beginning 
of 1929. The index is based on the data 
of the Federal Reserve Board recom- 
puted to show the percentages of devia- 
tion above and below the assumed nor- 
mal level. The August figure is pre- 
liminary, and the September one is an 
estimate. These figures may be used to 
bring up to date any of the long dia- 
grams of business changes published 
by the Cleveland Trust Co. 

The most important factor in the de- 
cline during the summer months has 

(Continued on page 64) 
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N THE Midwest the rubber industry 

seems much busier generally than 
many other major industries. As farm- 
ing communities abound in this section 
of the country, conditions are not exactly 
normal. The Government, however, is 
paying to the farmer certain sums of 
money, which policy may mean that 
more money will be in circulation than 
would have been otherwise. This state 
of affairs may have its effect in the 
purchasing power of the community 
later on. It is felt that business should 
show a distinct improvement no later 
than the middle of January, 1935. Move- 
ments toward any definite arrange- 
ments, Governmental or through indus- 
trially controlled codes, should produce 
a further feeling of stability which is 
bound to be reflected in increased busi- 
ness. 

Although business in mechanicals 
shows no recent pick up, the current 
year’s trade is greatly improved over 
last year’s. 

Rubber footwear manufacturers have 
not experienced any recent improve- 
ment in business, for business is entirely 
seasonal, and most orders were placed 
early. Many orders have already been 
shipped, with still others now going 
out. Little business is coming in daily. 
The industry is awaiting rubber foot- 
wear weather in the guise of rains and 
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snow storms. Dealers’ stocks are not 
considered heavy; consequently a good, 
normal winter will call for replenish- 
ment of stocks, to the benefit of the 
manufacturers, who now are making 
some goods in anticipation of’ such a 
call. 

G. W. Otter, Chicago district repre- 
sentative of the Gates Rubber Co., 
Denver, Colo., moved his headquarters 
from 551 W. Lake St. to 549 W. Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago, II. 

Van Cleef Bros., Chicago, Ill., manu- 
facturer of Dutch Brand rubber and 
chemical products, will hold an annual 
sales conference at the Cleveland Hotel, 
Cleveland, O., November 19 to 23. Sales 
policies and products will be discussed, 
and sales plans made for 1935. The 
following will attend: Jack Ellison, 
Ralph A. Foster, F. J. Keller, M. H. 
Klinger, John W. Scott, H. D. Wexel- 
berg, Herman Wronker, and Felix, 
Maxime, and Noah Van Cleef. 

At the recent meeting of the National 
Safety Council in Cleveland a plaque 
was awarded to Van Cleef Bros. for 
the company’s unusually high safety 
record of nearly 700 days with no lost 
time caused by accidents. This plaque 
was the second awarded the company; 
the former one was for 804 days with- 
out any lost time through accidents. 


Western Rubber Co., manufacturer of 
rubber for the industries, Goshen, Ind., 
recently held a special meeting of the 
directorate to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of President George B. Slate. 
The present officers follow: Milton M. 
Latta, president and general manager; 
Ray Deahl, vice president; W. T. Stal- 
ter, treasurer and sales manager; and 
W. C. Latta, secretary and production 
manager. 


The Fourth Annual Industrial Re- 
search Conference, sponsored by the 
Purdue Research Foundation, will con- 
vene at Purdue University, West Lafa- 
yette, Ind., November 23 and 24. This 
conference is essentially a symposium 
of the problems of industrialists and 
the activities of scientists. G. Stanley 
Meikle is secretary of the conference 
committee. 

The Leetex Rubber Products Co. 
(of Del.) is now running its factory 
at 904 Blackhawk St., Chicago, Ill. Of- 
ficers are L. D. Miller, president, and 
J.J. Lee, vice president. Both formerly 
were with The Barr Rubber Products 
Co., Sandusky, O. While the firm is spe- 
cializing in liquid latex rubber balloons 
of all shapes and sizes, it also makes 
sponge rubber chair cushions, dog balls, 
mats, and mechanical hard rubber prod- 
ucts. 








ANUFACTURERS in New Jersey 

report good business in some lines, 
with no change in other products. 
Some goods have had prices slashed; 
while others have had theirs increased. 
Druggists’ sundries and rubber tiling 
orders have gained. Rubber shoe 
manufacturers anticipate better business 
during the late fall. 

Trenton rubber goods manufacturers 
will benefit considerably as a result of 
reduced freight rates on less than car- 
load quantities of 10,000 pounds or 
more. The new freight charges affect 
hose, belting, jar rings, mats, tubing, 
imitation leather, and other products 
made in Trenton. All railroads east of 
the Mississippi have approved the new 
schedule. The reduction was the re- 
sult of a conference between railroad 
officials and George E. Mace, traffic 
manager of the Trenton Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Several local rubber manufacturers 
recently displayed their wares at the 
Trenton State Fair. 

The Thermoid Co., Trenton, has filed 
an application with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, Washington, 
D. C., for registration of $1,416,168 in 
securities it proposes to issue. The con- 
cern is a holding company owning all 
outstanding stock of the Thermoid 
Rubber Co., Thermoid Textile Co., and 
the Woven Steel Hose & Rubber Co., 





NEW JERSEY 


and substantially all the outstanding 
stock of the Southern Asbestos Co. The 
issue for which registration is sought 
includes 84,240 shares of $l-par com- 
mon stock estimated at $1,010,880, to 
be offered at an average price of $12 
per share to noteholders on option; 
53,792 shares of $l-par common stock 
to be offered to the public at market 
price of the common shares of the is- 
suer on the New York Stock Ex- 
change; and 7,458 shares of 7% cumula- 
tive convertible $100-par value pre- 
ferred stock estimated at $223,740 to be 
offered at the market price of the issue 
on the New York Curb Exchange. 
Thermoid, long in need of additional 
power, is making improvements to its 
plant at a cost of $50,000. It is building 
a brick power house addition, 30 by 40 
feet, and will install 2, 300 h.p. water 
tube boilers and Coxe automatic stok- 
ers. A 160-foot concrete chimney, 12 
feet at the base, is also being construct- 
ed. 

Hamilton Rubber Mfg. Co., Trenton, 
through the Mercer County Board of 
Taxation received a reduction on real 
estate assessment of $235,000 to $195,- 
000. : 

La Favorite Rubber Mfg. Co., Pater- 
son, manufacturer of hard and soft rub- 
ber packings, is represented by W. E. 
Williams. The concern’s factory is at 
Hawthorne. 


Pierce-Roberts Rubber Co., Trenton, 
continuing with its night shift, expects 
a good fall season. 

Murray Rubber Co., Trenton, be- 
sides tires and tubes, now handles both 
batteries and spark plugs. They are 
manufactured for the company and 
bear its names. Murray officials de- 
clare they are meeting with success in 
the new innovation. 

The Pocono Co., Trenton, enjoying 
continued good business, with new or- 
ders from foreign lands, is operating 
overtime. 

Acme Rubber Mfg. Co., Trenton, has 
decreased some prices, while increasing 
others, a move made when the concern 
recently found certain products could 
be turned out more cheaply. 

William J. B. Stokes, president of the 
Jos. Stokes Rubber Co., Trenton, is 
again confined to his home suffering 
from leg injuries received last winter 
when he fell on an icy pavement. He 
was able to get about this summer, 
but then complications developed. 

Puritan Rubber Co., Trenton, finds 
conditions much improved, with busi- 
ness good at this time. 

Mercer Rubber Co., Hamilton Square, 
reports that business is showing some 
improvement, with conditions better 
than during last fall. The concern has 
advanced prices on some of its prod- 
ucts, 
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Rubber Industry in Far East 


Malaya 

As restriction really 
under way, the difficulties begin to crop 
up. On August 22, 1934, the Controller 
of Rubber issued a warning in which 
he stated that unless estates used their 
much more 


begins to get 


provisional credits on a 
generous scale than they had done in 
the past and dealers ceased to hold up 
rubber, it would become necessary to 
restrict the extent to which export 
credits may be carried forward and also 
to place limits on the stock which may 
be held by individual dealers, as has 
been done in Ceylon. 

Under the International Agreement 
the maximum carry-over is limited to 
12% of the permissible exports which, 
to the end of 1934, works out at 30,744 
tons for Malaya, Labuan, and Brunei 
together. On this basis the Federated 
Malay States is allowed a carry-for- 
ward of 17,080 tons, but actually at the 
end of July this was 29,322 tons, or an 
excess of 12,242 tons. There is reason 
to believe that a similar state of affairs 
exists in Malaya as a whole. 

Various explanations are offered for 
this lag of exports behind quotas. In 


certain sections it is suggested that 
many estates have been assessed too 
high; others whisper that dealers’ 


stocks are in reality much lower than 
their books show; the shortage of labor 
is said to prevent many estates from 
filling their quotas, the labor situation 
being still unsatisfactory in several sec- 
tions of the country, especially Johore; 
finally it is claimed that dealers and 
producers are holding back supplies in 
the hope of obtaining better prices. 
This last seems to be regarded by the 
Government as the true or main ex 
planation, and since the warning does 
not appear to have had the desired 
effect, an amendment to the Rubber 
Regulation Enactment is being intro- 
duced in the Federal Council to deal 
with the situation. 

It is first explained that by the terms 
of the International Agreement, if the 
total exports in a control year fall short 
of 88% of the permissible exports, ex- 
port rights to an amount equal to the 
deficiency below 88% are irretrievably 
lost. The objects aimed at by the 
amendments are first to limit the extent 
to which dealers can occasion such a 
loss by holding up rubber and secondly 
to provide that the loss shall be dis- 
tributed among those who caused it by 
their failure to exercise the export 
rights given them. 

The amendments therefore provide 
that every licensed dealer who has in 
his possession or control on December 
31, 1934, stocks of rubber exceeding a 
quantity equal to one-fourth of the 


total quantity of credits given him dur- 
ing the months of June, July, August, 


and September, 1934, shall be liable to 
a fine'up to $1,000 (Straits currency), 
or to imprisonment for a maximum of 
3 months, or both, and any excess of 
rubber shall be forfeited to the Govern- 
ment. The Controller is further en- 
abled to cancel either wholly or partly 
all export credits standing in the name 
of any person other than a licensed 
dealer in the Customs Export Ledger 
or Controller's Ledger on December 
31, 1934. Lastly any owner who fails 
to draw coupon in respect of his hold- 
ing during the period for which such 
coupons are issuable shall lose all right 
to such coupons. 

The proposed regulations are nat- 
urally the subject of much criticism. 
One writer protests that only Malayan 
producers who are not members of 
the Rubber Growers’ Association will 
be affected. Members of the R.G.A., 
who comprise the majority of the com- 
panies, he explains, usually export their 
crops and can await a rise in price 
while their rubber is in storage outside 
of the F.M.S.; whereas private produc- 
ers who do not export to Europe can- 





not adopt this policy, but must sell 
their crop each month. 
Netherland India 
Various districts in Sumatra and 


Borneo have now been allotted various 
sums of money representing their re- 
spective shares in the proceeds of the 
special export duty on native rubber. 
Thus the Resident of South East Bor- 
neo received over half a_ million 
guilders to be devoted to useful public 
works. Most of Palembang’s portion 
will be used to lighten taxation for 
the native population; while 10,000 
guilders are intended to cover the cost 
of an experiment in restricting native 
exports by means of licenses. 

Palembang, it is now known, has 
been hard hit by the export duty, which 
cut shipments the first half of August 
to 141 tons; for August, 1933, Palem- 
bang exports were 1,639 tons and for 
the month preceding the enforcement 
of restriction, 4,450 tons. The situation 
here is considered especially serious 
by the local Commerce Association be- 
cause owing to present conditions in 
other crops the natives cannot turn 
to them with any hope of making a 
decent living; so widespread poverty is 
feared. 

Another effect of restriction follows. 
Since the special export duty on na- 
tive rubber has been divided into 2 
groups, dry rubber and other rubber, 
the shipments of dry rubber from the 
Outer Possessions have steadily in- 
creased. The percentages of the total 
exports of native rubber from districts 
outside of Java, represented by dry 


rubber, rose from 17% in May to 29Y%4% 
in June, 414%4% in July, and 45% in 
August. Almost all rubber districts 
report increased imports of iron hand 
mangles, and the remilling factories 
here have been working to full capacity 
during recent months. If this rate of 
increase in dry shipments continues, 
Singapore remillers will be hard hit. 





Ceylon 

A report on Otdium leaf disease in 
Ceylon in 1934, by R. K. S. Murray 
of the Rubber Research Scheme, reads 
that the attacks of this disease during 
the year were unusually severe even 
in the low country districts where cli- 
matic conditions have always’ been 
considered unfavorable to spore forma- 
tion. For some years Oidium in Cey- 
lon has caused serious defoliation at 
elevations of about 2,000 feet, suf- 
ficient in fact to threaten the economic 
existence of such areas if untreated. 
3ut so long as the disease was not se- 
vere at lower altitudes, it> was com- 
paratively unimportant for the rubber 
industry of Ceylon as a whole. In re- 
cent years, however, the disease has 
steadily increased in severity as well as 
extent so that it now also involves the 
whole area of mid-country rubber, ele- 
vations around 1,000 feet, and even 
some parts of low-country estates. 

In the worst cases, at higher eleva- 
tions, the fungus, active throughout the 
year, causes several abnormal defolia- 
tions each year, resulting in die-back 
of twigs and branches and a greatly 
decreased rate of bark renewal, with 
subsequent decline in yields. One case 
observed by the Research Scheme re- 
vealed an alarming drop in yield in a 
field which formerly gave very good 
outputs, and numerous reports of yield 
declines have been received from other 
estates. Oidium caused little damage 
in low-country districts until 1934 when 
for the first time occurred marked de- 
nudation of leaves, and several cases 
of retarded bark renewal and declines 
in yield have been reported. Further- 
more the attack, instead of subsiding 
after 6 to 8 weeks as in previous years, 
continued almost twice that time. 
It is held that this increased activity 
of the fungus is not wholly attributable 
to weather conditions, and the pro- 
longed attack particularly suggests a 
process of acclimatization so that there 
is a possibility of the disease becoming 
increasingly severe also in low coun- 
try. Since the matter is still doubtful, 
however, a wait-and-see policy is ad- 
vocated with regard to checking the 
disease in low country, but for mid- 
country estates regular dusting with 
sulphur is held essential. This policy 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Rubber Industry in Europe 





Rubber Powder from Latex 

The Rubber Powder Co., Ltd., gives 
interesting details regarding the prog- 
ress made in producing rubber powder 
from latex. A machine, constructed for 
the purpose in Amsterdam, Holland, 
was sent to a Ceylon estate in April; 
production commenced at the end of 
May; and ‘the first shipments of rub- 
ber powder have already reached Lon- 
don. The powder received from the 
Far East is said to be very much bet- 
ter than that made in Amsterdam from 
imported preserved latex. Although 
shipped in ordinary packing cases lined 
with paper and not hermetically sealed, 
the powder arrived in good condition. 
Rubber powder, it may be added, seems 
more economical to pack than the usual 
forms of crude rubber: 50 pounds of 
powder are packed in the space of one 
cubic foot against 45 pounds of sheet 
and only 34 pounds of crepe. 

The new material has already been 
used experimentally by certain Eng- 
lish rubber manufacturers, apparently 
with satisfactory results, and further 
tests are to be carried out by other 
manufacturers. 

An improved machine capable of 
turning out 350 to 400 pounds of rub- 
ber powder per hour, now being built, 
will be sent to Ceylon after being 
tested here. Before long it is expected 
to be able to deliver a machine a week. 
The directors of the Rubber Powder Co. 
feel that with the results obtained so 
far and the progress already made the 
time is at hand when more ambitious 
plans may be considered; so the ques- 
tion of obtaining additional capital to 
further these is receiving attention. 


Road Trains 


A new era of motor transportation in 
the more inaccessible parts of the 
3ritish Empire has been inaugurated 
by the development of the so-called 
road train, according to a report of the 
Oversea Mechanical Transport Direct- 
ing Committee. To this committee, 
which is financed partly by 23 overseas 
governments and partly by the Em- 
pire Marketing Board, was given the 
task of devising suitable means of 
transporting heavy loads on dirt or 
lightly constructed roads, cheaply and 
with as little damage to the roads as 
possible. The road train is the result. 
It consists of an 8-wheeled drive trac- 
tor with 8-wheeled trailers, the whole 
being equipped with specially designed 
10%4-inch Dunlop low pressure tires. 
After severe tests on unmetaled roads 
and tracks in England, one such train 
was shipped to the Gold Coast, where 
its success led to its purchase by the 
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local government. Another, sent to 
Australia, has run thousands of miles 
in the last 5 months, transporting great 
loads of building materials, cement, 
local produce, etc., over the less de- 
veloped stretches in Central Australia. 


New Rubber Road 

A 70-yard section of road in front 
of the Leyland & Birmingham Rubber 
Co. is being paved with rubber blocks 
by the Urban District Council of Ley- 
land to test the value of rubber roads 
in lessening traffic noises, reports the 
London Rubber Age. The blocks, sup- 
plied by the Leyland rubber company, 
are laid on 3 inches of tarmac on a 
rubble foundation sealed with bitumen. 
The bottom of each block is dipped in 
bitumen as it is laid, and the bricks 
are arranged diagonally so as to leave 
a W%4-inch space between the rows of 
bricks, which is subsequently sealed 
with bitumen. The diagonal arrange- 
ment of the blocks, it seems, results in 
better distribution of the strain of traf- 
fic; while the bitumen sealed spaces are 
said to help give a certain flexibility to 
the paving which prevents buckling 
under traffic pressure. 


British Notes 

It is now possible to buy a Japanese 
cycle tire in England for 6d. 

The Litherland factory of the North- 
western Co. was partly destroyed by 
fire, and production was temporarily 
cut in half. However the new machin- 
ery rapidly being installed, together 
with the improved processes developed 
under M. H. MacKusick, are expected 
soon to permit full production again. 

Following the example of the rubber 
proofers, over 40 leading waterproof 
garment manufacturers in Manchester 
have formed an association to improve 
conditions in the trade and will co- 
operate with the Proofer’s Association. 
The aim will be not only to prevent 
underselling, but to improve labor con- 
ditions and to raise the quality of the 
product, particularly as to fabric and 
dyes. 

Malcolm Irving, general manager for 
Dunlop in South Africa, arrived in 
England in connection with the new 
Dunlop factory which is being built in 
Durban. This factory, which will open 
before the year-end, will produce tires 
and other rubber goods and will be the 
first of its kind in South Africa, it is 
said. 
men, the employes will all be South 
Africans. 

Universal Rubber Paviors, Ltd., for 
the past business year reported a profit 
of £3,410 against a loss of £899 the 
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year before. The debit balance is now 
£22,170. 
Pirelli, Ltd., is adding 21 bays to its 


factory at Burton-on-Trent. 





Irish Free State 


The Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., has 
made an agreement with the Irish 
Free State with regard to the manufac- 
ture of tires and tubes there. Accord- 
ing to this arrangement, which, it 
seems, is for 15 years, the government, 
having granted the company a license 
permitting manufacture, undertakes to 
protect the concern by restricting im- 
ports. On its side Dunlop has agreed 
to sell its products at figures calcu- 
lated according to a certain formula. 
For the present tire prices will be not 
more than 15% above the correspond- 
ing price in Great Britain; hitherto tires 
in the Free State have been about 30% 
higher than in England. Dunlop soon 
will start production in the City of 
Cork. 

Two orders prohibiting the importa- 
tion of tires into the Irish Free State 
except under license went into effect 


September 1, 1934. Importers have 
been registered, and quota periods 
fixed. For the period October 1, 1934, 


to December 31, 1934, the quota for 
tires for mechanically propelled vehi- 
cles other than bicycles or tricycles 
has been fixed at 36,000 and for cycle 
tires, at 160,000. 

Under a later Control of Imports 
Order, effective September 19, 1934, 
footwear, wholly or partly of rubber, 
may not be imported without license. 





Germany 


In an article’ on the use of artificial 
masses in the construction of chemical 
apparatus Kurt Haupt discusses the 
progress made in Germany in the ap- 
plication of rubber and latex for these 
purposes, referring among others to 
the so-called Keraplast Process. In 
this process, it seems, certain mineral 
substances are bound with concen- 
trated latex to form a material of the 
consistency of soft rubber, which is 
said to have a high degree of elasticity, 
chemical resistance, imperviousness to 
fluids, and unusual adhesive strength. 
One of its uses is in a new method of 
constructing containers in which the 
iron frames are covered with wire net- 
ting, perforated metal sheets, or the 
like, and these in turn are covered with 
the Keraplast mass. Keraplast fur- 
ther serves as elastic bonding material 
in fixing ceramic tiles in lining ves- 
sels; for the manufacture of protective 


1 Kunststoffe, Sept., 1934, pp. 217-20. 
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floor-coverings as well as for attach- 
ing floor covers and filling the seams. 

Mr. Haupt next describes the use of 
latex in making elastic and flexible fil- 
tering stones for filter-presses, etc., 
when a material is produced having the 
properties of both the porous filtering 
mass and rubber. Small units of filter- 
ing stones may be cemented together 
with latex or a granular material or 
may be coated with a thin film of latex 
and the individual grains more or less 
closely connected by vulcanization. 

In Germany the art of covering ap- 
paratus of the most varying types with 
thin unvulcanized rubber sheet has 
been developed to a high degree of per- 
fection, it seems, and at the Achema 
VII, recently held in Cologne, the 
Rheinische Gummiwaren A.G. Franz 
Clouth, Koln-Nippes, showed different 
apparatus for the dyeing industry, a 
silk winder, and centrifuges and pumps, 
all completely covered with Durabilit 
rubber coating. The Harzer Achsen- 
werke G.m.b.H., Bornum a. Harz, on 
the same occasion showed a heatable 
autoclave with capacity of 2,000 liters, 
which had a thin rubber lining and 
could be used with complete assurance 
for operations in which hydrochloric 
acid was used at 140° and correspond- 
ing pressure. 

Mention may also be made of Con- 
tinental’s rubber-lined vessels of wood 
and iron and of the wire sieves coated 
with hard or soft rubber produced by 
another firm. Hard rubber objects are, 
of course, well known. In recent years 
microporous rubber made of latex ac- 
cording to the Beckmann process has 
been finding extended use for filters, 
separators, diaphragms, etc., as pro- 
duced by Dartex A.G., Frankfurt a.M. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
A.G., Berlin, reduced its capital by 
440,000 marks to 310,000 marks. Ed- 
ward William and Milton S. Meyer are 
no longer directors, and Crittenden 
Churchill Crittenden, of Berlin, is now 
on the board. 

The firm of Klentze & Co., G.m.b.H., 
Hamburg, has been converted into a 
limited partnership, Klentze & Co. 
L. W. Klentze is the personally re- 
sponsible partner. Business, however, 
will be continued as formerly, for all 
home and foreign connections are be- 
ing retained unchanged. 

The asbestos industry now too is 
under government control. As in the 
case of rubber and other controlled 
materials, manufacturers and dealers 
must register and make a statement 
regarding their stocks, requirements, 
financial obligations, etc. 

A new material introduced in Ger- 
many under the trade name Krutex is 
a mixture of rubber and cork, said to 
possess the advantages of both ma- 
terials. Aithough the proportion of 
rubber, which is used as a binding 
medium, is quite high, panels of this 
material will not bulge out sideways 
when used as sub-layers or insulation. 
The specific weight is somewhat 


smaller than in the case of rubber. 
Krutex is produced in boards, from 0.8 
to 12.7 millimeters thick. 


Austria 

The rubber industry in Austria con- 
sists mainly of one company, Semperit- 
Reithotfer, with 3 plants at Wimpass- 
ing, Vienna, and ‘lraiskerchen. they 
are now reported to be employing 
about 5,000 workers. The company 
also operates plants in Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, and Poland. It is reliably 
estimated that slightly more than 50% 
of Austrian rubber goods production 
is exported, chiefly to England. Pro- 
duction statistics are not available, but 
tire output for 1934 is estimated at 
100,000 casings, 110,000 inner tubes, 
and 3,000 solids, of which only about 
3% is exported. Imported tires account 
for about 18% of domestic sales, a third 
of these imports coming from France, 
a third from England, a sixth from 
the United States, and a sixth from 
other countries. The slump in tire im- 
ports which occurred in 1933 has been 
arrested, and British and American 
tires have increased slightly their share 
of the imports; while French tires lost 
slightly, and German tires drastically, 
during the first half of 1934. Imports 
from the United States included $26,000 
worth of tires and $24,000 worth of 
other rubber goods. 

Austrian .imports of crude rubber, 
scrap rubber, and gutta percha in- 
creased 48% in quantity and 62% in 
unit value or price in the first half 
of 1934, compared with 1933. Imports 
of rubber products increased 2.7% in 
quantity and on the average show a 
price advance of 6.2%. Exports of 
rubber products from Austria increased 
28% in quantity and show an average 
price advance of 7.3%, compared with 
the first half of 1933. 

Austrian trade statistics show an ex- 
port surplus on foreign trade in rubber 
and rubber products, exports being 
valued at 8,607,000 schillings, and total 
imports at 6,069,000 schillings in the 
first half of 1934. Exports of rubber 
goods are distributed through Euro- 
pean countries; imports come chiefly 
from England, Germany, and France; 
and 90% of the rubber imports come 
directly from British and Dutch pos- 
sessions in the Middle East. 

Several mergers completed in 1933 
have enabled this Austrian industry to 
hold its own in the domestic field as 
well as meet competition abroad. The 
industry claims it lacks sufficient tariff 
protection and at the same time pro- 
tests continued endeavors of neighbors 
to shut off imports by customs barriers 
and currency restrictions. Exports to 
Western European countries are said 
to have been conducted at a loss; while 
those to overseas markets are greatly 
hampered by exchange restrictions. 
Although Austrian tariff rates have 
been unchanged since 1924, sales and 
crisis taxes and exchange restrictions 
have operated against imports, and 
there have been import restrictions 
on some articles, the net result being 
increased domestic production especi- 
ally in rubberized fabrics, squeaking 
dolls, toy balloons, and rubber thread. 

Among the exports are worth noting 
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rubber thread, 381 against 288 quintals; 
footwear, 578 against 574 quintals; pack- 
ing, 2,324 against 2,080 quintals; hose, 
2,134 against 2,125 quintals; belting, 399 
against 180 quintals; soft rubber goods, 
3,571 against 2,097 quintals; hard rub- 
ber and manufactures, 1,096 against 811 
quintals; rubberized fabrics, 785 against 
544 quintals. Exports of bathing caps 
took a notable spurt, from 435,808 to 
851,919 pieces. A large part of these 
caps went to England. Among the few 
export items that declined were auto- 
mobile casings, 591 against 644 quintals, 
and toys, 1,228 against 1,288 quintals. 
The export trade in rubber toys has 
been steadily declining during the last 
few years. 

Austria’s main imports included out- 
side of crude rubber, 1,852, against 
1,724, quintals of automobile tires; rub- 
berized fabrics, 523 against 364 quin- 
tals; and rubber thread, 410 against 
470 quintals. 

The Dunlop Co. and the Hungarian 
Group Julius Klein are reported to 
have jointly acquired 15% of the shares 
of the Ungarische Gummi A.G., from 
the Kreditanstalt Bankverein in Vienna. 





Czechoslovakia 


Probably the oldest rubber factory 
in Czechoslovakia is the Matador 
Gummiwerke A.G., established in 1905 
at Prague, which manufactures automo- 
bile tires, solid tires, floor coverings, 
all kinds of balls, etc. The Viktoria 
Gummi-industrie A.G., Brunn, dates to 
1921 and makes chiefly cycle tires, 
covers for mechanical and_ surgical 
goods, sponge rubber goods, and floor 
coverings. The Optimit Gummi-und 
Textil Werke A.G., Prague, was estab- 
lished in 1922 chiefly to produce rub- 
berized fabrics. Continental has a 
branch in Prague, Continental Caout- 
chouc A.G., to make and sell rubber 
goods and automobile accessories; 
while the Goodyear company has a 
sales branch for its tires and other 
rubber goods, known as Goodyear Rub- 
ber Vertriebs A.G., Prague, formed in 
1932. 

In 1933 Czechoslovakia imported 
11,219 tons of crude rubber, reexport- 
ing 668 tons. The chief manufactured 
rubber goods imported that year in- 
cluded 99,017 cycle tubes, 61,906 tires, 
45,861 other tubes, and 85,531 other 
tires. 





European Notes 

Caoutchouc de 1’Oise, with headquar- 
ters in Paris, has just been formed 
with a capital of 7,200,000 francs to. 
manufacture pneumatic tires. 

The Roumanian rubber factory 
known as Cauciucul, recently estab- 
lished at Bucharest, has now started 
operations and will produce galoshes 
and snowshoes besides other rubber 
goods. 

The Skandinavisk Pepege AS, 
Copenhagen, Denmark, sales branch of 
the Polish firm of this name, is in 
liquidation 
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Patents and Trade Marks 


MACHINERY 


United States 


1,971,334. Gasket Applying Mechanism. 
C. J. Aulbach, Syracuse, assignor to 
Continental Can Go., ine: New York, 
both in N. Y. 

1,971,445. Elastic Thread Apparatus. 
W. A. Gibbons, Montclair, N. J., as- 
signor to Revere Rubber Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

1,971,453. Thread Tension Device. G. 
Horn, Berlin-Weissensee, Germany. 

1,971,582. Tire Groover. H. F. Scruby, 
Beverly Hills, Calif, 

1,971,667. Sheet Rubber Ornamenter. 
W. R. Weeks, Hamden, assignor to 
Seamless Rubber Co. Inc., New 
Haven, both in Conn. 

1,971,849. Molding Apparatus. J. 
Brundage, assignor to Summit Mold 
& Machine Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,971,850. Press. W. Ernst, assignor 
to Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., both of 
Mt. Gilead, O. 

1,972,457. Latex Spreader. 1p 
O’Brien, Rutherford, and F. R. *Chap- 
pell, Passaic, both in N. J., assignors 
to Naugatuck Chemical Co., Nauga- 
tuck, Conn. 

i 816. Bagless Tire Curing Mold. 

G. Back, assignor of % to A. H. 
Pg both of Ashland, O. 

1,972,822. Rubber Composition Treater. 
R. D. Wilhelm and Bevan, 
both of South Gate, Calif., assignors 
to Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O. 

1,972,824. Strand Coater. G. W. Dan- 
ielson, Fall River, Mass., assignor to 
epi Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 


1,973,059. Plastic Material Shrinking 
Device. R. H. Gerke, Nutley, N. J., 
assignor to Morgan & Wright, De- 
troit, Mich. 

1,973,333. Hardness Tester. P. Craem- 
er, Herzebrock, Germany. 


1,974,021. Tire Tool. M. A. Gibson, 
Alliance, Neb. 
1,974,185. Golf Ball Cleaner. O. E. 


Heisser, Chicago, IIl. 

1,974,209. Plastic Article Former. F. 
D. Fowler, Newton, assignor to 
Hood Rubber Co., Inc., Watertown, 
both in Mass. 

1,974,210. Fabric Smoother and Guid- 
er. F. D. Fowler, Newton, assignor 


to Hood Rubber Co., Inc., Water- 
town, both in Mass. 
1,974,212. Ball Winder. J. R. Gam- 


meter, Akron, ©., assignor, by mesne 
assignments, to B. F. Goodrich Co., 
a corporation of N. Y. 

1,974,219. Plastic o—— Machine. McC. 
Shank, Akron, assignor to B. F. 
Goodrich Co., ans York, N. Y. 


Dominion of Canada 


344.344. Retreading er GE. 
Miller, Anderson, Ind., A. 

344,421. Weftless Cord Tobeke Appa- 
ratus. International Latex Processes, 
Ltd., St. Peter’s Port, Channel Is- 
lands, assignee of B. H. Foster, 
Maplewood, N. J., U. S. A. 


344,565. Liquid Concentrator. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., London, assignee 
of D. F. Twiss and E. Al Murphy, 
co-inventors, both of Birmingham, all 
in England. 

344,734. Rubber Article Apparatus. 
International Latex Processes, Ltd., 
St. Peter’s Port, Channel Islands, as- 
signee of C. R. Peaker, Waterbury, 


Conn., and E. Hazell, New York, 
N. Y., co-inventors. 

344,735. Adhesive Applier. Interna- 
tional Latex Processes, Ltd. St. 


Peter’s Port, Channel Islands, as- 
signee of R. J. O’Brien, Rutherford, 
N. J., and E. Hazell, New York, N. 
Y., co-inventors, both in the U. S. A. 


United Kingdom 


409,214. Latex Thread Apparatus. R. 
F. McKay, Birmingham. (Interna- 
tional Latex Processes, Ltd. St. 
Peter’s Port, Channel Islands.) 

410,058. Footwear Welting Extruder. 
H. G. Halloran, Milton, Mass., U.S. A. 

410,415. Latex Thread Apparatus. In- 
ternational Latex Processes, Ltd., 
St. Peter’s Port, Channel Islands. 

410,682. Calender. A. Pratt, Bears- 
den, Scotland. 

410,688. Tire Mold. H. Thorburn, To- 
ronto, Canada. 

410,690. Watchcase Vulcanizer. Fire- 
stone Tyre & Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Brentford. (Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, O., U. S. A.) 

410,984. Tire Mold. Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O., U. S. A. 

411,169. Boot Vulcanizer. V.C. Wilde, 
Rhos-on-Sea; T. Halsall, Middleton; 
and J. Prior, Rochdale. 

411,472. Cement Applying Tool. J. R. 
L. Allott, Stoke-on-Trent, and O. H. 
Buth, Birkenhead. 


Germany 


601,895. Apparatus to Separate Bias- 
Cut Strips. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 
London, England. Represented by 
B. Kaiser and E. Salzer, both of 
Frankfurt a.M. 

602,349. Remover of Vulcanized Golf 
Balls, Etc., from Sectional Molds. E. 
Skelton and E. St. Long, both of 
London, England. Represented by 
W. Schmitzdorff, Berlin. 

602,395. Repairer of Defects in Insula- 
tions of Conductors. Hackethal- 
Draht & Kabel-Werke A.G, Han- 
nover. 

602,406. Comb Cutter. 
lin-Karlshorst. 

602,461. Apparatus to Make Thread 
from Rubber Dispersions. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., London, England, 
and Anode Rubber Co., Ltd. St. 
Peter’s Port, Channel Islands. Rep- 
resented by C. and E. Wiegand, both 
of Berlin. 

602,677. Apparatus to Make Rubber 
Soled Shoes. Rollmann & Mayer 
A.G., Keoln-Nippes. 

603.355. Apparatus to Make Seamless 
Hollow Goods. Kaysam Syndicate, 
Ltd., London, England. Represented 
by G. Lotterhos, Frankfurt a.M., and 
M. Eule, Berlin. 


C. Tober, Ber- 


PROCESS 
United States 


19,293 (Reissue). Pile Faced Material. 
F. W. Moore, E. Orange, N. J. 

1,972,503. Variegated Articles. R. E. 
Walker, assignor to Quabaug Rubber 
Co., both of N. Brookfield, Mass. 

1,972,976. Lined Rubber Footwear. L. 
H. Burnham, Lexington, and R. M. 
Holden, Worcester; said Burnham 
assignor. to Hood Rubber Co., Inc., 
Watertown, and said Holden assignor 
to Holden Knitting Co., Worcester, 
all in Mass. 

aes Sole. J. R. Caldwell, Akron, 

1,973,904. Sponge Rubber Coated Fab- 
ric. T. M. Knowland, Watertown, 
assignor to Boston Woven Hose & 
— Co., Cambridge, both in 
Mass. 

1,974,203. Cap. <A. E. Collins, Cuya- 
hoga Falls, O., assignor to B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,974,211. Hose. L. M. Freeman and 
H. W. Catt, both of Akron, O., as- 
signors to B. F. Goodrich Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

1,974,261. Method of Using Latex. J. 
W. Clarke and J. H. Grady, assignors 
to J. H. Grady Mfg. Co., all of St. 
Louis, Mo. 

1,974,285. Hose. A. D. Maclachlan, 
Akron, O., assignor to B. F. Good- 
rich Co., New York, N. Y. 


Dominion of Canada 


344,746. Rubber Coated Steel Object. 


National-Standard Co., assignee of E. 
C. Domm, both of Niles, Mich. 


United Kingdom 


409,311. Ball. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 
London; Anode Rubber Co., Ltd., St. 
Peter’s Port, Channel Islands; and 
G. W. Trobridge, E. A. Murphy, and 
A. S. King, all of Birmingham. 

409,388. Compound Sheet Material. C. 
K. Bamber, London. 

409,421. Microporous Rubber. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., London; Anode 
Rubber Co., Ltd., St. Peter’s Port, 
Channel Islands; and E. W. Madge, 
Birmingham. 

409,520. Coated Fabric. J. Pennel and 
J. Flipo, (trading as Soc. J. Pennel 


& J. Flipo), both of Roubaix, 
France. 
409,581. Weftless Cord Fabric. R. F. 


McKay, Birmingham. (International 


Latex Processes, Ltd. St. Peter’s 
Port, Channel Islands.) 
409,641. Smoked Sheet. F. H. Faith- 


full, Tapah, Perak, F. M. S. 

409,793. Road. St. Albans Rubber Co., 
Ltd., London, and J. D. Campbell, 
St. Albans. 

409,900. Rubber Thread. Xetal Corp., 
New York, N. Y., assignee of F. 


Cremer, Englewood, N. J., both in 
the U. S. A. 
409,941. Heel Counter Stiffener. Soc. 


D’Etudes De Brevets, Luxemburg, 
Luxemburg, assignee of M. Jack, 
Tallinn, Esthonia. 
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Goods from Aqueous Disper- 

International Latex Processes, 

Peter’s Port, Channel Is- 
lands, assignee of Soc. Italiana Pirel- 
li, Milan, Italy. 

410,116. Hose Pipe. L. 
Nord, and J. E. C. Bongrand, 
both in France. 

410,194. Hollow Cylinder. Flakice 
Corp., Wilmington, Del., assignee of 
( Field, Brooklyn, N. Y., both in 
the U. S. A 

410,271. Compound Fabric. 
tional Latex Processes, 
Peter’s Po ‘hannel Islands, 
WW Fol et ‘d F. J. Payne, 
“ie nw lg 

410,285. Coated Fabric. 
Latex Processes, Lt x 
Port, Channel Islands, 

robridge, Birmingham, 

410,311. Connecting Rubber to Canvas. 
Magvar Ruggyantaarugyar’ Resz- 
venyti and I. and L. Dorog 
all of Budapest, Hungary. 

410,439. Mat. Redfern’s 
Works, Ltd., and J \ Redfern, 
of Hyde. 

410,847. Labeling Bathing Caps. Mag- 
yar Ruggyantaarugyar Reszvenytar- 
sasag and Z. De Jarmay, both of 
Budapest, Hungary. 

410,875. Granular Rubber. Rubber 
Growers’ Association, Inc., G. Mar- 
tin, W. S. Davey, and J. E. Townley, 
all of London. 

411,032. Artificial Silk Filter. 
Syndicate, Ltd., London. 
411,202. Cellular Rubber. a Ital 
iana Pirelli and U. Pestalozza, both 

of Milan, Italy 

411,331. Diaphragm. R. F. 
sirmingham. (Intern tional 
Processes, Ltd., St. Peter’s 
Channel Islands.) 

411,334. Mat. Septa Soc. Anon., 
emburg, Luxemburg 

411,460. Treating Textiles with Rub- 
ber. Filastic, Ltd, London. (J. E. 
C. Bong rrand, Pasta. and L. S. M. 
Lejeune, Nord, both in France.) 

411,586. Stamp-Welding Bathing Caps. 
Magyar Ruggyantaarugyar Reszveny- 
tarsasag, assignee of Dr. Dorogi Es 
Tarsa Gummigyar R. T., and I. and 
L. Dorogi, all of Budapest, Hungary. 

“. Power Transmitting Disk. L. 

M. Lejeune, Nord, and J. E. C. 
Scearsindl Paris, both in France. 


Germany 


602,266. Rubber Insulated Electric 
Conductors. Hackethal - Draht & 
Kabel-Werke A.G., Hannover. 

602,348. Decorating Hollow Rubber 
Balls. Harburger Gummiwaren-Fa- 
brik Phoenix A.G, Harburg-Wil- 
helmsburg. 

602,462. Seamless, Hollow 
Goods. International Latex Proc- 
esses, Ltd., St. Peter’s Port, Chan- 
nel Islands. Represented by C. Wie- 
gand, Berlin. 

602,691. Coloring Rubber and Rubber- 
like Masses. I. G. Farbenindustrie 
A.G., Frankfurt a.M. 


CHEMICAL 

United States 

Adhesive. : eB 
Y. 


410,006 


sions, 
‘an. St. 


Interna- 
Ltd St 
and E 
both of 
International 
ot Peter’s 


and G. W 


irsasay 


Rubber 
both 


Kaysam 


McKay, 
Latex 
Port, 


Lux- 


Dipped 


1,971,522. Dunham, 
Bainbridge, N. 

1,971,746. Preparing Rubber. M. T. 
Flaxman, assignor to Union Oil Co. 
of California, both of Los Angeles, 


Calif. 


S. M. Lejeune, 
Paris, 


344,246. 


344,420. 


344,603. 


1,972,918. Accelerator. H. M. Bun- 
bury, Prestwich, J. S. H. Davies, 
Crumpsall, W. J. S. Naunton, Prest- 
wich, and R. Robinson, Oxford, all 
in England, assignors to Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., a corpora- 
tion of Great Britain. 

972,961. Disinfectant. W. H. Tisdale 
and I. Williams, assignors to E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., all of 
Wilmington, Del. 
972,963. Accelerator. I. Williams, 
Woodstown, N. J., assignor to E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

973,000. Synthetic Rubber. Kon- 
rad, Leverkusen, and E. schunkr, 
Cologne-Mulheim, assignors to I. 
Farbenindustrie A. G., Frankfurt a. 
M., all in Germany. 

973,398. Age Resister. E. W. Tro- 
lander and W. C. Wilson, assignors 
to Pyroxylin Products, Inc., all of 
Chicago, IIl. 
973,914. Accelerator. 
Newark, N. J. 
973,918. Accelerator. D. H. Tomp- 
kins, Nitro, W. Va. assignor to 
Rubber Service Laboratories Co., 
Akron, © 


Dominion of Canada 


H. Stevens, 


International 
St. Peter’s 
assignee of 


Mass., U. 


Latex Coating. 

Ltd., 

Islands, 
Saugus, 


Latex Processes, 
Port, Channel 
C. E. Linscott, 
ae 

344,381. 
Dominion 
treal. P. ©). 


Reclaiming Rubber Goods. 

Rubber Co., Ltd., Mon- 
assignee of F. D. Chitten- 
den, Nutley, N. ie U.S: A. 

344,382, 344,383, 344,384, 344.385, 344,- 
386, 344,387, 344,388, 344,389, 344,390, 
344,391, 344,392, 344,393, 344,394, 344,- 
395, and 344,396. Accelerator. Do- 
minion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
P. Q., assignee of W. P. Ter Horst, 
Akron, ©., U.S. A. 

Latex Rubber Film. 

tional Latex Processes, Ltd. St. 

Peter’s Port, Channel Islands, as- 

signee of P. H. Watkins, Naugatuck, 

Gonn., U. S. A. 


Interna- 


344,494 Coloring Rubber Surfaces. W. 


C. Geer, Ithaca, N. Y., U. S. A. 

Accelerator. Rubber Service 
Laboratories Co., Akron, O., as- 
signee of J. R. Ingram, Nitro, W. 
Va., both in the U. S. A. 

344.763. Rubber and Leather Process- 
ing. Rubber Service Laboratories 
Co., Akron, O., assignee of R. L. 
Sibley, Nitro, W. Va., both in the 
i. >: A. 

344,764. Diphenyl Derivative Prep- 
aration. Rubber Service Laboratories 
Co., Akron, O., assignee of R. L. 
Sibley, Nitro, W. Va., both in the 
3. -5:A: 


United Kingdom 


409.151. Conductor Insulation. R. F. 
McKay, Birmingham. (International 
Latex Processes, Ltd., St. Peter’s 
Port, Channel Islands.) 

409,294 and 409,295. Porous Fibrous 
Rubber Composition. Vol Crepe, 
Ltd., P. Barton, P. S. M. Reid, and 
A. E. Salmon, all of Glossop. 

409.434. Golf Ball Shell Treatment. 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, 
and D. F. Twiss, F. A. Jones, and E. 
W. Allen, all of Birmingham. 

409.542. Rubber Composition. if 
Meyersberg and G. Wolf, both of 
Bratislava, Czechoslovakia. 
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409,680. Fireproofing Sponge Rubber. 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, 
and D. F. Twiss, A. S. Carpenter, and 
A. E. T. Neale, all of Birmingham. 

409,772. Golf Ball Surface Treatment. 
W. C. Geer, Ithaca, N. Y., assignee 
of J. W. ee ogee Springfield, 
Mass., both in the U. 

409,891. Rubber ee Pad H. W. 
Cowling, Redhill. 

409,971. _ Resister. J. R. Geigy 
A. G., Basle, Switzerland. 

410,132. Aqueous Dispersion. J. Y. 
Johnson, London. (I. G. oo 
dustrie A, G., Frankfurt a. M., Ger- 
many.) 

410,171. Golf Ball Surface Treatment. 
W.. ©. Geer, Ithaca, N. Y., U. 3S. A. 

410,249 and 410,270. Chlorinated Rub- 
ber. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don, and D. F. Twiss and J. A. 
Wilson, both of Birmingham. 

410,274. Age Resister. B. F. Goodrich 
Co., New York, N. Y., assignee of 
1D. “‘Craie: Akron, O., both in the 
U.S. A. 

410.436. Surface Hardening Golf Balls. 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, 
and D. F. Twiss and F. A. Jones, 
both of Birminghain. 

410.454. Accelerator. Naugatuck Chem- 
ical Co., Naugatuck, Conn, assignee 
of C. Colem: in, Passaic, N. a, both 
in the U. S. A. 

410,500. Accelerator. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co, and C. H. 
Greenewalt, — of Wilmington, 
pet, US; 

410,541. Cold ge 
Sutcliffe, . Newton-le-Willows, 
W. E. Edwards, Leigh. 

410,563. Road Surfacing Composition. 
G. E. Heyl, London. 

410,793 and 410,794. Rubber Composi- 
tion. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd, 
London; Anode Rubber Co., Ltd. 
St. Peter’s Port, Channel Islands: 
and E. A. Murphy, Birmingham. 

411,265. Fibrous Composition. G. E. 
Hevl, London. 

411.478. Stabilizing Latex. Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., London, 
and H. M. Bunbury and R. B. F. F. 
Clarke, both of Manchester. 

411,640. Bituminous Composition. Jf. 
R. Geigy A. G, Basle, Switzerland. 

411,871. Latex. J. W.. Battersby, 
Edeware. ‘ 

411 893 and 411894. Hydrocarbon. J. 
Y. Johnson, London. (I. G. Farben- 
industrie A. G, Frankfurt a. M.,, 


Germany.) 


Be aR 


and 


GENERAL 
United States 


19,322. (Reissue). Refrigerator Tray. 
C. H. Tanger, deceased, late of 
Evansville, Ind. by Servel, Inc., 
New York. N. Y. 

1,971,327. Dual Pneumatic Wheel. F. 
W. Burger, Niles, assignor to Clark 
Equipment Co., Buchanan, Mich. 

1,971,345. Syringe. G. N. Hein, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

1,971,404. Sash Guide, W. 
Elkhart, Ind., assignor 
Co., Chicago, III. 

1,971,417. Motor Support. F. S. King- 
ston and B. L. Conley, both of War- 
ren, O.; said Kingston assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to General Mo- 
tors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

1,971,439. Printer’s Blanket. F. G. 
Arnold, assignor to Rapid Roller Co., 
both of Chicago, III. 


S. Hamm, 


to Adlake 
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1,971,456. Footwear. H. P. Manville, 
New Haven, assignor to Goodyear’s 
India Rubber Glove Mfg. Co., Nau- 
gatuck, both in Conn. 

1,971,467. Mulking Machine Teat Cup. 
W. A. Scott, Poughkeepsie, assignor 
to De Laval Separator Co., New 
York, both in N. Y. 

1,971,530. Valve Grinding Tool. H. W. 
Kulp and M. C. Dellinger, assignors 
to K-D Mfc. Co., all of Lancaster, 
a: 

1,971,545. Toy Block. E. E. Tomp- 
kins, Haverford, assignor to Rubber 
Specialties Co., Inc., Conshohocken, 
both in Pa, 

1,971,630. Electric Hearing Apparatus 
for the Deaf. A. von Suchorzynski, 
3reslau-Bischofswalde, Germany. 

1,971,653. Expansible Wheel. J. Levoy, 
Berkeley, and A. Green, San 
Francisco, both in Calif. 

1,971,671. Diaper Holder. B. S. Al- 
sop, New York, N. Y. 

1,971,676. Automobile Shackle Shock 
— A. J. Borst, Jr., Buffalo, 

x. 


197i, 788. Bathing Cap Head Band. F. 
C. Lampe, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1,971,893. Windshield Wiper. J. W. 
Anderson, Gary, Ind. 

1,972,076. Ventilating Device. G. C 
Cross, Watervliet, Mich. 
1,972,080. Truss. me AS 

Charlestown, N. H. 

1,972,114. Force Cup. W. B. Ste- 
phenson, Chicago, assignor of % to 
G. J. Irsch, Harvey, both in II. 

1,972,145. Woodworking Machine. G. 
T. Johnson, assignor to Yates- 
American Machine Co., both of Be- 
loit, Wis. 

1,972,150. Spindle. F. G. Kraft, Rich- 
mond, Va., assignor to Du Pont 
Rayon Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,972.147. Syringe. O. O. R. Schwi- 
detzky, Hasbrouck He'ghts, assignor 
to Becton Dickinson & Co., Ruther- 
ford. both in N. J. 

1,972,235. Brake Member. R. J. Nor- 
ton, Washington, D. C., assignor to 
Rendix Brake Co., S. Bend, Ind. 

1,972,275. Athletic Protector. F. M. 
Record, Beverly Hills, assignor of ™% 
a Ay Travers, Los Angeles, both in 

li 

1,972 375. Calf Feeding Pail. J. McK 
Coyner, Madison, Wis. 

1,972.382. Furnisher Brush. W. H. 
Heffernan, assignor to Heffernan 
Brush Co., Inc., both of N. Adams, 
Mass. 

a 481. Cap oe Means. 
Grav, Oatland. Calif. 

1,972,566. Meat Saw. C. A. Laemmel, 
assignor to Atlantic Service Co., Inc., 
both of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1,972,678. Rail Vehicle Guide Flange. 
P. M. Bourdon, Paris, assignor to 
Michelin & Cie., Clermont-Ferrand, 
both in France. 

1,972,755 and 1,972,756. Laminated Ar- 
ticle. S. B. Bla‘sdell, Wyncote, Pa., 
assignor to Fidelity Machine Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 

1,972,770. Wheel. J. E. Gillespie, 
coln, Neb. 

1,972, 809. Packing Structure. J. W. 
Watson, Wayne, and R. F. Nowalk, 
Philadelphia; said Nowalk assignor 
to John Warren Watson Co., Phila- 
delphia, all in Pa. 

1,972,820. Pneumatic Tire. C.D 
Smith, Fairlawn, assignor to Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
both in O. 

1,972,825. Resilient Rail Support. W. 


French, 


J. A. 


Lin- 


H. Funston, assignor to Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 
1,972,843. Sole. S- < Hubbard, Au- 
burn, assignor to Webster Rubber 
Co., Sabattus, both in Me. 
1,972.895. Feeding Device. F. 

Detroit, Mich. 

1,972,909. Inflatable Ball. A. J. Turner, 
assignor to Wilson-Western Sporting 
Goods Co., both of Chicago, Il. 

1,972,953. Rubber Stamp. A. J. 
nolds, Tampa, Fla. 

1,973,041. Drag Conveyer and Belt. 
P. J. Birkmeyer, Brooklyn, assignor 
to Western Union Telegraph ‘Co., 
New York, both in N. Y. 

1,973,077. Heel. CH. Ingwer, assignor 
to. 1. “fF: S. Co: both.of Elyria, C. 
1,973,105. Shoe. ©. EF. Rohn, White- 
fish Bay, and F. A. Rohn, Milwau- 

kee, both in Wis. 

1,973,124. Airplane Structure. H. Swan, 
Upper Montclair, and S. Higgins, 
Verona, both in 'N. J., assignors to 
Bakelite Corp., New York, N. Y 

1,973,160. Mattress Bedpan Equip- 
ment. H. J. Wagner, Troy, N. Y. 

1,973,178. Theater Chair. O- FB. Sass, 
assignor to Interior Hardwood Co., 
Ltd., both of Kitchener, Ont., Can- 
ada. 

1,973,207. Golf Driving Mechanism. 
H. E. Hellum and J. P. Glish, both 
of St. Paul, Minn.; said Glish as- 
signor to said Hellum. 

1,973,214. Hinged Connection. F. H. 
Lamb, Hoquiam, Wash. 

1,973,267. Motor Vehicle Propelled 
Railroad Car. W. W. Rabey, Long 
Wake, Si: BD; 

_ 3,292. Footwear. N. Littell and 

C. Hebig, both of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1975, 318. Strip Photographic Camera. 

E. Lee, Los Angeles, Calif. 

1,973, 366. Windshield Wiper J. W. 
Anderson, Gary, Ind. 

1,9/3,481. Wiper Carrying Arm. E. C. 
Horton, Hamburg, and H. Hueber, 
Buffalo, assignors to Trico Products 
Corp., Buffalo, all in N. Y. 

1,973,584. Ratt. J. W. Tatter, Detroit, 
and G. B. Ingersoll, Dearborn; said 
Ingersoll assignor to E. I. Ingersoll, 
Dearborn, all in Mich. 

1,973,594. Hat. J. N. 
to Schcble Hats, Inc., 
delphia, Pa. 

1,9/3,v40. Belt. E. S. Mix, assignor to 
Hickok Mfg. Co. Inc., both of 
Rochester, N. Y. 

1,973,690. Calender Roll. A. Lade, 
Northampton, Mass. 

1,973,799. Valve Cap. J. C. Crowley, 
Cleveland Heights, assignor to Dill 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, both in O. 

1,973,845. Fountain Syringe. J. S. 
Chenoweth, Louisville, Ky. 

1,973,849. Garment. M. S. Erlanger, 
assignor to B. V. D. Co., Inc., both 
of New York, N. Y. 

1,974,009. Twin Tire Load Balancer. 
. M. Bourdon, Paris, assignor to 
Michelin & Cie., Clermont-Ferrand, 
both in France. 

1,974,027. Farm Implement. | Ae © 
Knick, Iowa City, Iowa. 

1,974,161. Arch Support. W. J. Riley, 
Belmont, Mass. 

1,974,237. "Waterproof Cape. 
dinger, Chicago, 
Eidinger, doing business as 
Made Products. 

1,974,246. Smoking Pipe Holder. E. 
R. Littell, St. Bernard, O. 

1,974,247. Pedal. A. J. Musselman, 
Cuyahoga Falls, O. 

1,974,279 and 1,974,280. Floor Cover- 
ing. R. R. Jones, assignor to Fire- 


Maccoy, 


cy 


Wolf, assignor 
both of Phila- 


O. Ei- 
Ill., assignor to R. 
Meer 


6] 


stone Tire & Rubber Co., both of 
Akron, O. 

1,974,297. Attachment Plug Cap. G. B. 
Benander, Yalesville, assignor to 
Monowatt Electric Corp., Bridgeport, 
both in Conn. 

1,974,378. Valve. G. B. 
or to Tyer Rubber Co., 
dover, Mass. 


Dominion of Canada 
344,155. Windshield Wiper. Ron A: 


Powell and R. W. Newton, co-inven- 
tors, both of Collingwood, Victoria, 
Australia. 

344,183 and 344,184. Rubber Spring. 
A. Spencer, London, England. 

344,235. Milking Machine Teat Cup. 
De Laval Separator Co., New York, 
N. Y., assignee of C. H. Hapgood, 
Nutley, N. J., both in the U. S. A. 

344,287. Jar Closure. Vacseal Con- 
tainers, Ltd., assignee of W. J. Can- 
topher, J. M. Ogilvie, and H. B. 
Cronshaw, co-inventors, all of Lon- 
don, England. 

344,315. Wax Applier. F. D. 
Brantford, Ont. 

344,347. Boat Propelling Device. G. 
Ranke, Maspeth, N. Y., U. S. A 
344,414. Conduit. Gi rodye ar 
Rubber Co., assignee “ ee E. 

both of Akron, O., U. 

344.418 and 344,419. Sealing’ Means. 
Hydraulic Brake Co., assignee of H. 
C. Bowen, both of Detroit, Mich., 
U2 Ss AS 

344,458. Gasket. Union Asbestos & 
Rubber Co., assignee of W. R. Gil- 
lies, both of Chic: ag0, IS US. Ae 

344,481. Laundry Bag. R. B. Baker, 
Chicago, Ti, U. S.A: 

344,495. Vacuum-Sealed Container, E. 
yore-Lloyd, Langston, England. 
344,513. Arch Protector. J. E. Stag], 

Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A 
344.539. Pneumatic Tire. ‘Edward G. 
Budd Mfg. Co., assignee of E. G. 
Budd, both of Philadelphia, Pa., 


Nicoll, assign- 
both of An- 


Croft, 


Tire & 
Morse, 


Royal Type- 
York, N. ¥., 


Typewriter. 
Inc., New 


US: 
344,602. 
writer Co., 
assignee of B. J. Dowd, W. Hartford, 


both in the U. S. A. 

Tire. G. F. A. Corts, 
burg, Sweden. 

344,646. Foundation 
Dungan, 

344,685. Centrifugal 
Sherman-Hoff Co., 
Allen, Philadelphia, Pa, U.S A 

344.705. Fountain te Chilton Pen 
Co., Inc., Long Island City, N. Y., 
assignee ‘of M. G. 8" Bellevil le, 
N. :. both in the U. 

344.706. Fountain Pen, Chilton Pen 
Co., Inc., Long Island City, N. Y., 
assignee of Vaughn- Upton Co., Bos- 
ton, assignee of H. J. Upton, de- 
ceased, in his lifetime of the county 
of Middlesex, both in Mass., all in 
the U.S: A. 

344,707. Vaginal Receptacle. Coezene 
Co., Cleveland, O., assignee of L. J. 
Goddard, Miami, Fla., U. S. A. 

344,708. Catamenial Receptacle. Coc- 
zene Co., Cleveland, assignee of A. 
F. Hagedorn, Rocky River, both in 


One. (SA. 

344,767. Ski Pole Grip and Ring. 
G. Spalding & Bros. (Canada), 
Brantford, Ont., assignee of 


Dickson, Northampton, Mass., U. S. A 
United Kingdom 


408,110. Vehicle Life Guard. B. Balsa 
and J. J. Dehavay, both of Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 


Conn., 
344,643. Gothen- 
Garment. H. 
Vancouver, B. C. 

Pump. Allen- 
assignee of F. B. 
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408,204. Resilient Mounting. Firestone 


Tyre & Rubber Co., Ltd, Brentford, 
assignee of C. Saurer, Akron, O., 
U.S.A. a 

408,209. Bumper. A ( Stevenson, 


Fleet, Hampshire. 

408.851. Vehicle Arm Rest. Triumph 
Co., Ltd., F. Warner, and A. E. Har- 
rison, all of Coventry. ; 

408,864. Rail and Road Vehicle. Soc. 
Anon. Des Pneumatiques Dunlop, 
Paris, France. 

408,937. Heel Cushion. Phillips Rub- 
ber Soles, Ltd., and G. F. Eyles, both 


of London. ; 
408.941. Head Band. L. Ragosin 
L. Knupffer, both of London. 
408,944. Golf Practicing Appliance. E. 
J. W. Housden, Croydon. | 
408.953. Sole Laying Machine. Brit- 
ish United Shoe Machinery Co., Ltd., 
Leicester. (United Shoe Machinery 
Corp., Boston, Mass., U. S. A.) 
408,988. Door Hinge. S. Smith, Chob- 
ham. 
409,010. Football Boot. J. 
land, Longton. 
409,022. Price Indicator. A. E. 
dini, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
409.023. Filter Candles for Artificial 
Silk. M. Wilderman, Monaco, France. 


and 


H. Sunder- 


Lan- 


409,028. Reciprocating Pump. E. A. 
S. Swinson, Belfast, Ireland. q 
409,037. Door Receiving Device. W. 


L. R. Amesbury, London. 


409,040. Loud Speaker. A. H. Stevens, 
London. ite h Development Co., 
Cleveland, 0. 3: A:) 


409,056. ates Pe Oa OS 
Pecknold, Vancouver, Canada. 

409,089. Reservoir Brush. W. B. Mak- 
ins and Brown & Makins, Ltd., both 
of Londen. 


409,097. Ball Game. J. Anderson, Lon- 


don. 

409,122. Syringe. D. Ward, London. 

409,124. Fur Backing. W. Infield, 
London. 

409,141. Tire. Firestone Tyre & Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., Brentford. (Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. Akron, O,, 
UW. 3: k) 

409,171. Pipe Coupling Unit. J. E. 
Pollak, London. (Soc. des Appareils 
Boiraults, Paris, France.) 

409,186. Gear Wheel. British Thom- 
son-Houston Co., Ltd., London, as- 
signee of C. W. Mansur, Malden, 
Mass., U. S. A. 

409,203. Wearing Apparel. E. Strange, 
London. 

409,272. Printing Machine. H. C. 
Fleischer, Goppingen, Germany. 

409,273. Elastic Fabric. G. C. Moore 
Co., Westerly, R. I, U.S. A. 

409,292. Toy Vehicle. W. Lines and 
Lines Bros., Ltd., both of London. 


bar *<- Water Bottle Electric Heater. 


Thornton-Norris, London. 
409.323. Mesh - Reenforced Rubber 
Road. J. Singleton-Green, Hull. 
409,327. Rubber Ridged Shirt and Col- 
lar. T. L. Shepherd and Shepherd's 
Shirts, Ltd., both of Brighton. 

409,408. Draught Excluder. W. H. 
McGuffie, Manchester 

409,426. Toilet. F. R. Dickinson, Car- 
shalton. 

409,440. Sifting Apparatus. F. J. and 


E. West, and West’s Gas Improve- 
ment Co., Ltd., all of Manchester. 
409,459. Almond Blanching Device. A. 


Moore, Hornchurch. 

409,462. Brush. D. Hayward, Ltd. 
and S. J. Hayward, both of Blox- 
wich. 


Pneumatic Tire. 


409,482. 


Dunlop Rub- 








ber Co., Ltd., London, and F. G. W. 
King, Birmingham. 

409,510. Press Button Switch. 
national General 


New York, N. Y., U. 


Inter- 


oN. er 


assignee 


of Allgemeine Elektricitats-Ges., Ber- 
lin, Germany. 

409,517. Cow Milker. H. W. Burry, 
Christchurch. 

409,545. Relief Valve. Soc. Anon. Des 
Hauts Fourneaux & Fonderies De 
Pont-A-Mousson, Pont -a- Mousson, 
France. 

409,548. Test Paper Apparatus. B. P. 


Von Ehrenthal, 

409,559. Trouser Waistband. 
Sumrie, Ltd., and S. C. Sumrie, 
of Leeds. 

409,563. Motor Support. P. Pfeiffer, 
W. Mauz, E. Faber, and L. Hahn, 
(trading as Mauz & Pfeiffer), all of 
Stuttgart, Germany. 

409,564. Stuffing Box. Manifattura 
Italiana Guarnizioni Per Macchine 
Colombo & Cie., and R. Colombo, 
both of Milan, Italy. 

409,580. Hot Water Bottle. 
Vienna, Austria. 

409,640. Filter. J. Wiebe, 
Germany. 

409,684. Electrical Musical Instrument. 
L. Mellersh-Jackson, London. (O. 


Anhalt, Germany. 
C. & M. 
both 


A. Blum, 


Saxony, 


Vierling, Berlin, Germany.) 

409,705. Ear Cap. J. J. Denton, Ltd, 
Liverpool, and O. M. Halewood, 
Birkenhead. 

409,765. Seamed Joint. A.T.S. Co., 
Ltd., and H. N. Wylie, both of Lon- 
don, and J. Lloyd and G. H. Gould, 
both of Coventry. 

409,780. Cable. Macintosh Cable Co., 
Ltd., Normanton, and A. Sargent, 
Kilburn. 

409,800. Rubber-coated Metal Roofing. 
Lysaght Protected Steel Co., Ltd., 
and H. W. Keay, both of Bristol. 

409,814. Windscreen. ee Motor 
Equipments, Ltd., and V. H. Pinson, 


both of Birmingham. 

409,817. Securing Railway Rails to 
Sleepers. B.S. Davies, Woking, and 
P. A. Summers, Osterley. 

409,874. Dress Shield. J. P. Wagner 
and Wagner & Brandon, Ltd., both 
of London. 


409,876. Sheaths for Cattle’s Horns. 


H. V. Dyke, Auckland, New Zealand. 
409,919. Collapsible Tube Closure. 
3ritish Colloids, Ltd., and F. J. W. 
Thompson, both of London. 
409,938. Hat. V. W. Webb, London. 
409,950. Window Scaffold. E. Soren- 
sen, Berlin, Germany. 


409,955. Electric Arc Welding. W. 
Hume and Hume Steel, Ltd., cone 
of Melbourne, Australia. 


409,968. Shock Absorber. E. Bugatti, 


Molsheim, Bash-Rhin, France. 

409,987. Exerciser. T. Williams, Syra- 
cuse, and H. Casler, Canastota, both 
in S.-Y. 43; S.A. 

409,990. Engine and Gear Box Mount- 
ing. E. Bugatti, Molsheim, Bas-Rhin, 
France 

409,991. Metal Tube. Power Flexible 


London. (O. 
A.G., Lucerne, 


Tubing Co., Ltd., 
Meyer-Keller & Cie., 
Switzerland.) 


410,000. Railway Vehicle Undercarriage. 
E. C. Noble, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

410,002. Bottle Capsule Machine. 

Kork-N-Seal, Ltd., London. 

— Boot. T. Grainger, Ponty- 
pool. 

410,012. Siren. Echometer Ges., Kiel, 
Germany. 

410,080. Stopper. O. Nagy, Budapest, 


Hungary. 


Electric Co., Inc., 





India Rubber World 


410,107. Vehicle Clutch Operating 
Mechanism. E. Aubin, W. Witter- 
ing, A. W. Claremont, London, (rep- 
resentatives of Sir F. H. Royce), 
and B. I. Day, Allestree. 

410,120. Pipe Joint. Mannesmann- 
Rohren-Werke, Disseldorf, Germany. 


410,122. Spring Upholstery. J. E. L. 
Marshall, Sandiacre. 

410,141. Granular Material Disinte- 
grater and Washer. T. Dodds, Sun- 
derland. 

410,161. Antiseptic Solution Appara- 
tus. R. Desplat and Compagnie 
Electro Salvator, Bordeaux, France. 

410,178. Adhesive Applier. United 
Shoe Machinery Corp., Boston, as- 


signee of G, A. anes, Medford, ‘both 


in Mass., U. S. 


410,179. Cable. 3 cm James, London. 

410,181. Fly Catcher. H. D. Sewill, 
Westcliff-on-Sea. 

410,210. Trouser Waistband. C. R. 
Pratt, London. 

410,218. Window Holder and Fasten- 
ing. C. G. Marks, Burnley. 

410,242. Footwear. RK: I. Tarrant, 
Napton. 


410,246. Windscreen Cleaner. R. P. 
Lark, Wallington, and F. Young, 
London. 


410,253. Indicating Board. F. J. Heath, 

Hove. 
410,255. Brake. India Rubber, Gutta 
Percha & Telegraph Works Co., 
J. Tarris, both of Lon- 


Ltd., and F. 
d 


on. 
410,258. Bandage. F. J. Farrell and 


Grout & Co., Ltd, both of Great 
Yarmouth. 
410,282. Flexible Unjointed Hinge. V. 


A. Trier, London. 
410,290. Billiard Table. A. V. Roe & 
Co., Ltd., and R. H. Dobson, both 


of Manchester. 
410,308. Label. United States Rubber 
= oo both 


Co., assignee of 
of New York, N: Y.. U: S: 

410,348. Jack. H. W. eee ‘ici 

geary, Co. Dublin, Ireland. 


410,367. Fluid Pressure Brake. J. W. 
White, Detroit, Mich. U. S. A. 
410,379. Hearing Tester. A. Roth, 


Brooklyn, N. Y., U. A. 

410,398. Offset Printing Roller. J. J. 
V. Armstrong, Liverpool. ie Von- 
webern, Dayton, O., U. A.) 

410,427. Filter. F. ‘Zimmer's Erben 
A. G., Varnsdorf, Czechoslovakia. 


410,437. Reservoir Pen. Namiki Mfg. 
Co., Ltd., London. (Kabushiki Kai- 
sha Namiki  Seisakusho, Tokio, 
Japan.) 

410,442. Atomizer. Aktieselskabet Da- 
napin, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

410,452. Heel. R. H. Boag, Auckland, 
New Zealand. 

410,460. Book Cover. H. H. Straus, 
New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 

410,461. Boot. A. Conti, Paris, France. 

410,485. Printing Surface. H. Beck- 
mann, Berlin, Germany. 

410,502. Air Cushion. D. Moselev & 
Sons, Ltd., Manchester, and C. Dos- 
sunet, Montreuil, France. 


410,504. Motor Cycle Weather Guard. 
V. J. Sexton, London. 

410,507. Extensible Shirts and Collars. 
T. L. Shepherd and Shepherd’s Flex- 
ible Fabrics, Ltd., both of Brighton. 


410,529. Card Clothing. L. S. M. Le- 
jeune, Nord, and J. E. C. Bongrand, 
Paris, both in France. 

410,531. Inflating Valve. L. Rapp, 
London. 

410,533. Game. A. White, Hereford. 

410,535. Diaphragm. F. Harrison, 
Braintree. 
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410,582. Vehicle Window Frame. H. 
L. Sleigh, A. S. Cheston, and F, J. Stu- 


art, all of Birmingham. 


410,617. — Waistband. A. Simp- 
son, Lond 

410, 670. Billiard Table. J. R. Tucker, 
Scarborough. 

410,721. Pipe Coupling. J. A. Jobling 
& Co., Ltd., and H. W. Howes, both 
of Sunderland. 

410,735. Tire. Compagnie Francaise 
Du Caoutchouc, Neuilly-sur-Seine, 
France. 

410,755. Golf Club Bag. J. H. Law- 


rence, London. 

410,803. Shoe. United Shoe Machinery 
Corp., Boston, assignee of 
Pym, Beverly, both in Mass., U. 2A, 

410,812. Door Check. J. T. Smith and 
Silent Trav el, Ltd., both of London. 

410,923. Tire. General Tire & Rubber 
Co., assignee of A. G. Maranville, 
both of mron. ©. U.S; -A. 

410,930. Regenerated Cellulose Skin 
Drier. Courtaulds, Ltd., London, 
and C. F. Topham, Coventry. 

410,931. Regenerated Cellulose Skin 
Drier. Courtaulds, Ltd., London, 
and E, A. Morton, Coventry. 

410,935. Specific Gravity Estimator. 
F. H. Alston, Birmingham. 

410,937. Tractor Wheel Attachment. 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, 
and W. E. Hardeman and R. F. Daw, 
both of Birmingham. 

410,949. Chalk Holder. G. H. Wit- 
comb, Brighton. 

410,977. Upholstery Padding. Inter- 
national Latex Processes, Ltd., St. 
Peter’s Port, Channel Islands, as- 
signee of Magyar Ruggyantaarugyar 
Reszvenytarsasag, Budapest, Hun- 


Rover 
both of 


gary. 

410,983. 
Go. Eta: 
Coventry. 

411,005. Motor. 
Vienna, Austria. 

411,014. Throw Disk. Hessische Gum- 
miwaren-Fabrik F. Peter A. G,, 
Klein-Auheim-on-Main, Germany, 

411,084. Football. A. Simplisse, Liege, 
Belgium. 

411,097, Railway Vehicle Buffer. A. 
Sanderson, Dronfield. 

411,214. Respiratory Apparatus. J. M. 
G. Giraudet De Boudemange, Paris, 
France. 

411,217. High-Frequency Oscillation 


Vibration Damper. 
and M. C. Wilks, 


L. Deisenhammer, 


Generator. H. A. Thomas, Tedding- 
ton. 

411,222. Baby Soother. B. Woolf, 
Birmingham. 

411,269. Clothing Material. United 


States Rubber Co., assignee of P. 
Adamson, both of New York, N. Y., 


U.S. 
411,312. Aerial. 
411,362. Discharge Apparatus. 

Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd, 


G. Urizio, Pola, Italy. 
British 
Lon- 


don, assignee of T. E. Foulke, Nut- 
ley; -N. 9, WU. S.A. 

411,379. Teething Pad. P. L. G. Syl- 
vain, Montreal, Canada. 

411,392. Dress Shield. J. Rath, Ber- 


lin, Germany. 

411,408. Artificial Leg Knee Joint. G. 
Greissinger, Vaihingen, Germany. 
411,448. Boot Making Machine. British 
United Shoe Machinery Co., Ltd., A 

3ates, W. R. Barclay, and G. Hazel- 
ton, all of Leicester. 

411,451. Artificial Teeth. W. W. Hob- 
day, Worcester. 

411,494. Portable Drilling Machine. 
R. Bosch A. G., Stuttgart, Germany. 

411,543. Veterinary Appliance. A. 
Hunter, Blackford. 


411,727. Tire. J. Pollak, London. 


(Gummiwerke Fulda A. G., Fulda, 
Germany.) 
411,749. Tire. A. Berchtold, Zurich, 


Switzerland. 

411,765. Railway Wheel. G. F. A. 
Corts, Gothenburg, Sweden. 

411,810. Multi-Part Article Assembler. 


Stocko - Metallwarenfabriken Ges., 
Elberfeld, Germany. 
411,865. Massage Appliance. C. Ca- 
hier, London. 
Germany 
Societe 


601,366. Sponge Rubber Seat. 
H. & F. de Poix & Cie., Rueil, Seine 
et Oise, France. Represented by G. 
Weissberger, Berlin. 

601,978. Tire. B. Mundhass, 
Charlottenburg. 

602,100. Bandage. Surgical Dressings, 
Inc., Jamaica Plain, Mass., U. S. A. 
Represented by C. Huss, Berlin. 

602,159. Rubber Repair Sheet. Con- 
tinental Gummi-Werke A. G., Han- 
nover. 

602,269. Rubber Insulated Wires. Ka- 
belfabrik A.G., Pressburg, Czecho- 
slovakia. Represented by C. Grun- 
berg, Berlin. 

602,678. Rubber Closure for Inflatable 
Balls. K. Timme and C. Wache, 
both of Dresden. 

602,849. Rubber Insulated Wires. Ka- 
belfabrik A.G., Pressburg, Czecho- 
slovakia. Represented by C. Grun- 
berg, Berlin. 


Berlin- 


TRADE MARKS 
United States 


315,860. Representation of a section of 
rubber flooring on which are trodding 
4 pair of legs, and above the words: 
“Traffic-Proof Finish.” Flooring and 
accessories. Hamilton Rubber Mfg. 
Co., Trenton, N. J. 

315,966. Trutest. Pressure gages. A. 
Schrader’s Son, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

315,989. Swat-Me-Kid. Resilient string 
projected ball and pivoted target toy. 
He S. B. Toy Mfg. Co., Springfield, 
-! oO. 

315,997. Artlastic. Corsets, brassieres, 
etc. —" Foundations, prc, New 
York, N. 


316,006. ‘en of a_ shield 
containing 2 stars, 2 bats, a ball on 
which appears the word: “Official,” 


and the words: “American Soft Ball 


Association, Inc.,” and below this 
representation the words: “Geo. H. 
Sisler, Pres.” Baseballs. American 


Soft Ball Association, Inc., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


316,085. Crest. Tires and_ tubes. 
Gamble Stores, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

316,086. G & S. Tires and tubes. 
Gamble Stores, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


316,116. Beaux Arts. Pencils, erasers, 
etc. Wallace Pencil Co., Maplewood, 


IVLO. 
316,118. Titleist. Golf balls. Acush- 
net Process Co., Acushnet, Mass. 
316,159. Label containing the word: 
“Mastercraft.” Tires. Inland Rub- 
ber Co., Chicago, IIl. 


316,164. .Stutt Garter. Garters. H. 
Loeb & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
316,181. Air O Flow—Air Flows In— 


Air Flows Out. Footwear. Cam- 
bridge Rubber Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
316,209. Word: “Dot” between 2 ar- 
rows. Metatarsal arch indicators and 
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sponge rubber arch supports. C. E. 
Williams, Cleveland, 
316,212. Gracies. Girdles. 
set Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
316,213. Kesso DeLuxe. Household 
gloves. McKesson & Robbins, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
316,217. Kralex. Innersoles. United 
States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 
316,268. Aquapruf. Brake lining. Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O 
316,308. Segment of a circle upon 
which appear 3 broken parallel lines, 
representation of a winged foot, and 
the word: “Hermes.” Prophylactic 


Grace Cor- 


rubber cots. Ultrex Corp., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
316,309. Peter Pan. Nipples. Pyramid 


Rubber Co., Ravenna, O. 
316,311. Loujai. Corsets, 
etc. Jay-Thorpe, Inc., 


N.Y. 
316,413. Dunlopillo. 
oe Tire & Rubber Corp., 
oy 


316,414. Vulcobase. Tire valve. A. 
Schrader’s Son, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
316,525. Label containing the words: 
“Triple XXX Products.” Storage 


brassieres, 
New York, 


Gymnasium pads. 
Buffalo, 


batteries. Triplex Stores, Inc., New 
Haven, Conn. 
316,530. Representation of an auto- 


mobile engine front having a pair 

of ornaments simulating wings, and 

across the engine the words: “Champ- 

Items.” Automobile specialties and 

iggy > Champion Anti-Rattler Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

316,549. Moldex. Adhesive cements. 
L. Karfunkle, doing business as 
Moldex Products, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

316,554. Representation of a winged 
foot between the words: “Good 
Year.” Inner tubes and tube repair 
kits. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron 

316,572. ’Graball. Footballs and basket- 
balls. A. J. Reach Co., Philadelphia, 


ioe 

316,632. Rugtite. Rug anti-slip liquid 
adhesive composition. B. Aronovitch, 
doing business as Mayer Co., Dor- 
chester, Mass. 

316,696. Electro-Pak. Electric storage 
batteries. B. F. Goodrich Co., New 
York, N 

316, 748. Red, ‘brown, and buff wrapper 
containing representation of a roll of 
adhesive tape, and written across it 
the word: “Trutex;” and in 4 corners 
of the wrapper appear the letters: 
“SR” within a circle. Painters’ ad- 
hesive tape. Seamless Rubber Co., 
Inc., New Haven, Conn. 

316,802. Representation of an 
cross, and on it the words: 
and “Vac.” Nursing bottles 
nipples. Triangle Service 
Spokane, Wash. 

316,860. Representation of John Bull, 
and below it the words: “John Bull.” 
Tires, inner tubes, washers, brake 
blocks, patches, valve, gas, and wiper 
tubing, drive belts, and valve seat- 
ings. Leicester Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Leicester, England. 

316,896. Better Bilt. 


iron 
“or 
and 
Corp., 


Fan belts, piston 


rings, and inner tubes. Harrison 
W holesale Co., Chicago, Il. 

316,927. Sweet Shot. Golf balls. 
Worthington Ball Co., Elyria, O. 
317,023. Ginger. Dolls. Ideal Novel- 
y & Toy Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
317,064. Label containing the letter: 
“S.” Electrical insulation tape and 


sleeving and tubular braided insulat- 
ing fabric. John Sidebotham, Inc., 


Frankford, Pa. 








Medi - Spray. \tomizers. 


317,065. 


Gest-Beaumont, _Inc., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
317,095. Trojan. Tires. United States 


Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 
317,103. Representation of a crown, 
and below it the word: “Empress.” 


Toys, including balloons. M. Press- 
ner & Co., New York, N. Y. 

317,119. Atlas. Vulcanizers. Atlas 
Supply Co., Newark, N. | 

317,227. Akroflex. Antioxidant. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil 
mington, Del. 

317,229. Ace-Sil. Storage battery sep- 


arators. American Hard Rubber Co., 
Hempstead, N. Y. 

317,257. Ezemount. Tire valve dust 
caps and valve caps. <A. Schrader’s 
Son, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

317,280. Triangle containing the 
words: “Fix” and “Trade Mark.” 
Flexible composition heel protectors. 
W. R. Kern, doing business as Kern 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

317,295. Hydrex. Preparation of fatty 
acid of marine, animal, and vegetable 
origin for use as a rubber compound- 
ing ingred‘ent, etc. W. C. Hardesty 

Inc.. New York, N. Y 

x Rotax. Accelerator. Gooc- 

year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 

317,331. Plastex. Chemicals and com- 
positions for altering the physical 





and chemical properties of rubber 
compositions. Binney & Smith Co 
New York, N. Y. 

Ceylon 


(Continued from page 56) 

would mean an expense of 5 rupees per 
acre per annum, excluding the cost of 
the machine, for the estates. 

At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Agriculture, the chairman, Dr. Young- 
man, referred to the well-known Dutch 
authority, Dr. Cramer, and his remarks 
on the subject of Ceylon rubber. Dr. 
Cramer had been in Indo-China, work- 
ing in bud-grafting, under instructions 
of the French Colonial Office; then he 
left for Belgian Congo at the personal 
request of the late King Albert to in- 
vestigate the rubber problem there. On 
return he wrote to Dr. Youngman 
stating he believed the future of rub- 
ber in Indo-China and in Africa was 
very largely bound up with the fact 
that there it was planted on level land 
He thought that the rubber planted on 
slopes in Ceylon from that aspect alone, 
leaving aside the question of bud-graft- 
ing, would not be able to hold its own 
with rubber planted on level lands, es 
pecially in Indo-China 


latter 


his 





Indo-China 

Various experiments in 
roads with rubber have been conducted 
in the Far East, chiefly in Malaya and 
more recently in Netherland India. 
Now a recent communication’ reveals 
this matter is also being taken up in 
Indo-China. There M. Laignelot, an 
engineer of the Public Works Depart- 
ment at Kompong-Cham, has devised 
a method of substituting a surface of 


surfacing 


2 Bull. Syndicat des Planteurs de Caoutchouc 
de I’Indochine, July 11, 1934, pp. 109-13. 





latex and sand for the usual asphalt 
top on metaled roads. On 300 meters 
of the Route Coloniale No. 22, between 
Suong and Chup, 3,000 liters of latex 
asphalt spreader, 


were spread by an 
which works out as 660 grams or al- 
most 1%4 pounds of dry rubber per 


square meter; this latex then was cov- 
with sand and later on rolled. 
this section had been in use 2 
examination showed that the 
coating, tacky underneath, was quite 
dry, non-tacky, and very firm at 


ered 
After 
months 


the 
surface where the sand, dust, and rub- 
ber had formed a hard compact mass 
apparently more resistant than asphalt 

At present rates for asphalt and rub- 
ber (while the price for the latter has 
increased, that of the former has 
dropped), the cost of a rubber surface 
is almost double that of one of Japan- 
asphalt and 4% more than that of 
asphalt. At prices prevailing 
some months ago the latex 
would have cost only 24 the price of 
one of asphalt. The greater durability 
of the latex cover, however, may more 
than make up for the higher initial 
cost. This belief, of course, is some- 
thing that will be impossible to decide 
until a latex-sand road has seen at least 
5 to 6 vears’ service. 

Meantime M. Laignelot’s work at 
tracted attention of the Scientific 
Department of the Société des Planta- 
tions des Terres Rouges; so the depart 
ment in collaboration with M. Laigne 
lot has continued experiments for the 
above concern and for the Compagnie 
du Cambodge. 

A new series of preliminary tests was 
started on 20 meters of metaled road 
on the Chup estate. This section was 
divided into 10 parts, and each covered 
with ordinary latex, as well as creamed 


Cac 
Shell 


cover 


the 


latex, besides sulphur, cement, and 
sand. The proportions of the ingre- 
dients and the method of handling 
differed for each plot. Creamed 
latex was used to obtain a_ product 
more stable and resistant as well as 
easier to handle than the latex. Owing 


to the smallness of the test areas no 
conclusive opinion can as yet be given, 
but the data obtained will prove useful 
in further experiments conducted on a 
larger scale 





New York Group 
(Continued from page 46) 


with a smooth efficiency that can be 
accounted for only by the inherent abil- 
ity of the Englishman suavely and 
tactfully to direct the activities of the 
Malay natives. After the lecture mov- 
ies covering many of the high points 
of Mr. Wiegand’s recent trip around 
the world were shown and explained. 

The Group will hold its annual busi- 
ness meeting and Christmas Party De- 
cember 14 at the same location. This 
meeting will follow the highly approved 
customs of gifts and fun that have es- 
tablished it as an institution among 
the rubber chemists. Bruce Silver, 
secretary, will be greatly assisted in 
the proper performance of his office if 
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the $2 for reservation is accompanied 
with an additional $1 for dues. 
Los Angeles Group 
THE fall meeting of the Los Angeles 
Group, Rubber Division, A. C. S., 
took place October 20 at the Monte- 





bello Country Club. The Rubber Di- 
vision cup was again in competition 
on the regular handicap basis in the 
colf tournament. 

The regular dinner meeting of th« 


group to be held November 15 will be 
addressed by E. Billings, vice 
dent of Godfrey IL. Cabot, Inc., Boston, 
Mass., who will speak on recent devel- 
opments in the carbon black industry. 
The December gathering, for which 
no precise day has yet been set, will 
be the annual meeting at which an elec- 
tion of officers will be held. The busi- 
ness portion of this will be 
followed by an address on “Present 
Day Methods of Reclaiming Rubber,” 
by Mr. Miller, of the Xvlos Rubber C. 


presi 


session 





Industrial Production 

(Continued from page 54) 
been the sharp drop in the production 
of iron and steel and their products 
This decline continued from June unti! 
September, and was most severe in 
July. In September the shrinkage in 
the output of textiles, accentuated by 
the great strike, was an important ele- 
ment in reducing the general level of 
production. Other elements in the in- 
dustrial contraction of the third quar- 
ter have been the considerable decreas 
in the production of automobiles and 
the restricted volume of building con- 
struction, which remains small despite 
recent expansion in publicly financed 
proiects. 


The elements of production which 
have been most resistant to the indus- 
trial contraction are those of a con- 


sumers goods nature. Thus the manu- 
facture of food products has increased 
in volume. Tobacco manufacturers, 
leather and shoe production, and, to a 
lesser extent, rubber tire production 
have shown almost no decline. Cleve- 
land Trust Co. Business Bulletin. 


Reogen 

Reogen is a strong thermo-plasticiz- 
ing agent for rubber effective in small 
dosages. 

It is non-toxic and has no effect on 
the aging of cured compounds. It does 
not bloom out of rubber, but tends to 
prevent the blooming of other materi- 
als. It has a slight retarding action on 
cure at low curing temperatures; this 
property, together with its function of 
reducing working temperatures by plas- 
ticizing the rubber, gives Reogen valu- 
able scorch-preventing advantages. 

The composition of Reogen follows: 
Sulpo A, a sulphonated petroleum 
product, 15 parts; normal butyl alcohol, 
5 parts; mineral oil, 80 parts. It has 
the consistency of medium thin oil, 
clear mahogany color, and weighs 7.15 
pounds per gallon. 
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Commodity Exchange 


TABULATED WEEK-ENp CLosinG PRICES 
Futures Sept. 1 Sept. 29 Oct. 6 Oct. 13 Oct. 20 
Oct. 15.84 14.82 13.75 14.33 13.81 
Nov Res 14.93 13.86 14.44 13.91 
Dec. » 4644 15.04 13.98 14.58 14.01 
Jan = heck | G57 1809-1490. 1413 
Mar 16.49 15.42 14.36 14.99 14.42 
May 16.74 15.64 14.59 15.20 14.62 
July 17.00 15.89 14.78 15.42 14.82 
Sept. ay 15.02 15.66 15.02 
Volume for 
week (tons) . 20,970 37,050 19,760 11,910 

HE above table gives the first and 
last week-end closing prices of the 


month previous to that under review, 
also the week-end closing prices of 
sach week of this review. This plan 
permits tracing at a glance the trend of 
prices on each future for approximately 
2 consecutive months. 

October was ushered in on the bear- 
ish wake of September’s net recession 
of 102 to 111 points, half of which oc- 
curred during the final week. 

Week ended October 6. Here 
curred an accelerated continuation of re- 
cession netting further losses of 106 to 
111 points although the period ended 


Oc- 


with an upturn. 
Sharp curtailment of automobile 
production (Cram’s Reports), continued 


decline of sterling, bearishness of Lon- 
don and Singapore rubber futures as 
well as domestic grains and commodi- 
ties, and the disappointment, in trading 
circles particularly, occasioned by 
Pres‘dent Roosevelt's radio ing iy 
all contributed, according to The Jour- 
nal of Commerce, to the severe decline 
of prices. 

In addition it says, “A message from 
The Hague appeared to play a part 
in the new outburst of selling. It said 
that the Director of the Economic De- 
partment intimated in an_ interview 
with the press that the present estate 
rubber prices are satisfactory, the 
realization of the British rubber indus- 
try’s price ideas of 9d. would stimu- 
late production in non-restriction areas 
as well as production of synthetic rub- 
ber;” and * the market had grown 
top-heavy during an extended period of 
advances due to unliquidated bull ac- 
counts. With the selling out of these 
stale long lines, a stronger technical 
position has followed ee 

Strength on the last day and long 
pull optimism seemed to be influenced 
by the bracing of sterling, reduced 
plantation exports showing evidence of 
the effectiveness of restriction, belief 


as 


that exports during first half of 1935 
will fall below quota, and Firestone’s 
forecast of higher rubber prices. 
Week ended October 13. 
modity Exchange was 


The Com- 
closed Friday, 


Columbus Day, and Saturday. Mon- 
day started with a continuation of the 
upturn, encouraged apparently by the 
sharp rise of cotton and strength in 
other commodities. The disquieting 
events at Marseilles, a break in the 
London market, and fluctuations of 
sterling turned the tide sharply down- 


ward to new low points in the early 
nervousness of Tue sday's trading. 
Later in the day improvement of ster- 


ling brought a slight closing recovery, 
which continued to improve during the 
remainder of the short trading week. 
A net gain of 58 to 64 points was reg- 


istered in the period. Contributing 
causes seemed to be covering of out- 
standing shorts before the hol'day, 
view of higher silver, strong commod- 
ity markets here and abroad, the Pres- 
ident’s expressed desire for higher 
prices, and bullish restriction news. 
The Journal of Commerce, October 13, 
indicated that instead of relaxing re- 
strictions the Dutch authorities have 


announced an export duty of 20 guild- 
kilo on native rubber effective 
1, and other duties are con- 


ers per 
November 
templated. 


That restriction has had a very de 
cided effect already is evidenced by 
Borneo and Sumatra native section 


shipments: May 35,000 tons; June 15,- 


400 tons; July 14,300 tons; and Au- 
gust 11,000 tons. 

Week ended October 20. The be- 
ginning of the week proved that the 
previous weeks’ growing optimism had 
disappeared during the holiday week- 
end as evidenced by Monday’s break 
of 52 to 57 points. Anti-inflation in- 
ferences from Washington and_ the 
general weakness of other commodi- 
ties seemed responsible. Zig-zag fluc- 


tuations with slightly downward trend, 


October 22 with a firm tone, advancing 
2to 8 points over the previous week's 
and this rise in spite of slightly 
sterling and commodity prices. 
Tax figures for September indicated 
pick-up in tire This report along 
with better sterling further stimulated 
rubber 9 to 14 Closing 
October 24, however, were sligh 
on the news of Malayan increased 
production, 42,097 tons in September 
39,369 tons in August. Clos- 
were above the previous 
10 to 16 points: October 
13.97¢, November 14.65, December 
14.14, January 14.25, March 14.52, May 
14.72, July 14.93, and September 15.13 
On October 25, fu- 
tures strengthened the 
start of trading in the 
President’s address to bankers the 
night but later futures lost 
ground because of setbacks in domes- 
tic markets, slightly e and 
the lack of activity in The 
entire list closing 
points lower than 
previous day. 
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New York Outside Market 


The downward trend of prices 
during the past month is shown in the 
following week-end closing prices: Sep- 
tember 22, 1534¢; September 29, 14}%¢ 


spot 


October 6, 1334¢; October 13, 14%4¢ 
and October 20, 137%¢. 

Week ended October 6. Spot rub- 
ber declined lis¢. Buyers were apa- 
thetic because of the unsavory condi- 
tion of the futures market. Conditions 
affecting both seemed to reside essen- 


of sterling, lack 
no doubt af- 


tially in the behavior 
of manufacturers’ interest, 
fected the 













































































following the pattern set by sterling by sharp decline of motor 
and I.ondon prices, characterized trad- car production, and the rumors of pos- 
ing during the week, which netted sible attempts by some minor planta- 
losses of 52 to 64 points. tion interests to defy restriction regu- 
Rubber futures started the week of lations. 
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Week ended October 13. Trading 
stopped October 11 after a relatively 
quiet period. The daily price structure 
again followed generally the curve es- 


lost 544¢. In sympathy with the futures 
market the week started with a sharp 
reduction, halted and steadied by some 
evidence of a slight manufacturers’ de- 


India Rubber World 


not the figures given in our September 
issue, $232,455 and $146,799, respectively. 
These figures, exactly, $232,454.85 and 
$146,798.85, are for the surplus account 


tablished by the futures market. A net mand. Fluctuations during the week for the periods under review. 
vain of 34¢ was registered for the were confined to a 4¢ range above the The actual addition to the deficit for 


period due to increasing interest dis- 
played by manufacturers, also to the 
same bullish restriction news that af- 
fected futures. 

Week ended October 20. 


Spx rt prices 











closing price of 137%¢. 

The week of October 22 opened with 
a slight improvement; the price was 
14%¢. Little demand characterized this 
period, but the market seemed fairly 
firm with the slight fluctuations show- 
ing no trend. Spot on October 25 was 








the first half of 1934 was only $12,227.39. 

The apparent difference in these fig- 
ures is caused by a change in the show- 
ing of a credit for profit on securities 
sold in the surplus account instead of 
in the income account, as was done in 


1933. 




















New York Quotations 137¢¢. 
New York outside market rubber ’ 
quotations in cents per pound Calpar Tire Production Statistics 
et. 25, Sept. 25 Oct. 2 The cultivated 4-year-old guayule Pneumatic Casings—All Types 
Plantations 1933 3 1934 shrub, when triturated and treated by BF 
Rubber latex, nor : : . ae In- Produc- Total 
ae Se Oe = $4 55% improved manufacturing processes, ventory tion Shipments 
Sheet produces Calpar, a very clean stabilized 1932 ........ 6,115,487 32,067,732 32,200,820 
Ribbed smoked, spot 7 rubber of higher quality and wider ap- 1933 _-------- Taree ane SOO 
d smoked, spot 7 neater 8 a ; 1934 
Nov.-Dec. ....- plication than earlier types of guayule. 
oe Negmadaeed e en , SEs. bwene ee 9,393,857 3,803,939 3,125,726 
Rer-June ..... The plasticizing properties make Cal- Feb. ....... 10,403,282 4,205,039 3,186,363 
Crepe par especially valuable as a tacking Ape 1111111 IileaI'310 Slezsiest 4'308'227 
No. I thin latex, spot 8%, 1614/16% 14% 15% agent in friction stocks, as an anti- yay cet eeees re pitroe eked 
ie Or. .cseos BOSE UE << cnas $$ /15! ts er: RS : ci RNG -ssaccue ; & ; : ,071,403 
Jan.-Mar. ...... 854 1634/17 zy 15¥/15%4  SCOrching ingredient in extruded prod- july 0°7727! 9,153,712 3,252,251 4,032,689 
Sg es ++. 834/87 17%, 1738 1533/1578 ucts, and as a smoothing material for Aug. ....... 8,436,236 3,426,652 4,179,022 
Noo] Brown. graves 1202/1274 1184/1134 Calendered sheets of particular surfac- Solid and Cushion ‘Tires 
Brown rolled 438 1038/103g 938/ 932 ing requirements, 1932 23,830 97,089 108,581 
Paras Metin ae 130,987 126,990 
Upriver fine ..... 814 J 1034 1934 
; = P *1)1 3 #133 y 
priver aaa 11% os B+, Uneured Rubber in Cables eq pakmeen 29,971 er yd 
Jpriv arse ... | ames : : . : Ths skies es aman A : 
Upriver goatee... 10 + “. If vulcanized rubber is used in the Mar. ....... 28,280 15,017 15,273 
Islands fine ...... *1i *148/5 1334 form of a strip wrapped around the _ Be oe re batt 
— en “111 “ur ma” wire, the resultant covering is not June PORES @ memes 21,385 19,487 
Beni, Bolivian ... 9 1114 10% really continuous since the parts of oo 18,283 17,807 
Beni, Bolivian a al 1044 } ; i renee Se 17,864 16,283 
a ie $ vA the rubber in contact with each other Inner Tubes—All T 
ong = is ae do not adhere, and displacement of gas sacle th a 
J e PALL wn eens ¢ v2 ° . . c 
Ueeer ball ...... *10 ~ TS ee or vapor is possible between conductor 4 teens re yoy yess repre 
"ate —- renee 8 7 and rubber layer. Unvulcanized rub- _— oe eee eas 
coe tee a a Fs ber, however, does adhere to itself Jan. .....-. 8,150,708 3,444,574 3,102,931 
Pressed block ... 12 Bs 10% under pressure so that it forms a con- eb. ....... 8,892,154 3,956,082 3,223,591 
eee ae 4 , : : re 9,936,574 5,038,649 3,994,683 
so nella / ¢ tinuous and homogeneous’ sheath. Apr. ....... 10,267,331 4,593,370 4,212,020 
Manicoba, 30% guar. #33 +7 Furthermore, if any slight weakness May ------- »741,304 4,228,239 4,754,683 
rene 2p © gua : 7 z : Ss ae 8,531,574 3,974,408 5,149,951 
Mangabiera, thin develops locally in the rubber cover- July ........ 7,811,828 3,425,352 4,193,210 
= eet seri ing because of irregularities of the sur- Avs ------- 7,328,404 3,569,626 4,072,352 
regen i face of the wires or by their displace- Cotton ne meen oe . 
1ro, s and ; ; : : <i k SOLER Ce A : sumption Casings, Tubes, onsumption 
, dried RE ames 12 12 12 ment, this weakness is automatically Solid and Cashion Tires of Motor 
Ampar ..+.+e2000 : 3 repaired in the case of the plastic nat- ; Gasoline 
Africans ural rubber Cotton Fabric Crude Rubber 100%) 
ae 11 12 12 . Pounds Pounds allons 
Black Kassai ¥. 12 10 1932... 128,981,222 416,577,533 15,703,800,000 
“er age 20 20 1933... 148,989,293 512,489,423 15,880,746,000 
utta Percha 5 1934 
an Mek .-..-- - 91% re A Correction: Jan. .. 16,437,210 $9,957,163 1,239,798,000 
Gutta Soh ....... 14 # 14 The following is a financial report Feb. -. 18,720,923 63,400,171 —_1,047,816,000 
eae *=>. oe ee ; - Mar. 20,927,389 75,636,859 — 1,298,472,000 
eileen : pews ee , from the Intercontinental Rubber Co., Apr. 19,371,041 69,930,591 1.374,870,000 
ag Wilmington, Del., and subsidiaries, cor- — Pek arr Cr aebrene 1,601,922,000 
eg Peewee 30 4 42 recting the statement in our September ae 13,267,392 ryt Meter ee 
Manaos block .... 30 x 32 issue. Six months ended June 30: net Aug 13,724,148 50,419,339 —1,635,186,000 
Surinam sheets ... 38 ass 42 eal te: “ : : ; aes ed a Sacer ast 
BET Sscesaess SO ie 45 loss, pe Pomc interest, and depreci- Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., fig- 
*Washed and dried crepe Shipments from ation $39,891.89 against a net loss of ee cee aa we oF te O 


Brazil. +Nominal. 


$41,650.14 in the same period in 1934, 


dustry for 1934 and 80% for previous years, 
with the exception of gasoline consumption. 





New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Rubber Prices—Cents per Pound 











—————September, 1934—-— —October, 1934 = oes 
ot -25 26 27 “88 29 i 92 3 *- 8) 6-8: 2. 0. 48 42" 49" <45 6 7 48 20 

No. 1 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 153g 15% 15 144% 1434 144% 1414 14% 137g 13% 135% 1334 13% 13% 13% 14% K% 74 
No. 2Ribbed Smoked Sheet 1434 1434 143 1414 14. 14-13% 1334 1314 13% 13 * 131% 1334 12% 1314 13% 1344 1354 13% 1336 133% Bf 
No. 3 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 143g 14% 14% 14 1334 133% 13¥% 13% 13 13 1234 12% 13 125% 13. 135% 3. 1314 13% 131% 13% 13 
No. 4 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 1414 1434 137% 1334 1314 1344 13¥, 1334 124% 127% 1256 1234 127% 12% 12% 13% 12% 13% 13 13 13° 127 
No. i Thin Latex Crepe... 161 16%4 157% 1534 1534 1534 15% 15% 15 14% 1436 1434 14% 1414 1434 153% 14% 15% 15 15 14% 1434 
No. 1 Thick Latex Crepe .. 16y% 16% 1534 155 1556 1554 15% 1536 14% 1434 14% 1456 14314 143% 1456 1514 1434 15 147% 1476 1434 145% 
No. 1 Brown Crepe....... 1234 1234 1236 123% 12% 12% 11% 1134 11% 113% 11% 11% 11% 11% 11% 12 118% 11% 1134 11% 1134 115% 
No. 2 Brown Crepe....... 121%4 12% 12% 12% 12 12 11% 11¥4 WI 11% 10% 11 11% 107% 11% 1134 1134 115 1134 1154 1114 11% 
ee 1234 1234 123% 12% 12% 12% 11% 11% 11% 113% 11% 11% 113g 11% 113% 12° 115g 11% 1134 117% 11% 11% 
eS ere 1214 12% 12% 12% 12 12 11% 11%11 11% 10% 11 11% 10% 11% 11% 1134 1156 11% 1156 1114 11% 
No. 4 Amber............ 2 12 115% 115% 1134 113% 10% 11 1034 10% 1034 103% 10% 10% 10% 11% 10% 11. 10% 11. 11. 10% 
Rolled Brown........... 10 10 93 9% 93% 934 9% 9% 9 9 84 8% 9 83% 9 9% 914 91% 93% 9% 9% 9% 


- * Holiday. 











November |, 1934 





AST month the intrinsic value of 
whole tire and inner tube reclaims 
in relation to crude rubber was pointed 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 


out on the basis of volume cost com- 
parison. Mention was not made of the 
inevitable increase of costs under NRA 
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Production, Consumption, Stocks, and Price of Tire Reclaim 


United States Reclaimed Rubber Statistics—Long Tons 








Consumption United 
Per Cent States 
Production Consumption to Crude Stocks* Exports 
132,462 125,001 35.7 19,257 6,971 
5,65 77,500 23.3 21,714 3,536 
99,974 81,612 20.1 20,746 3,583 
9,828 7,000 17.3 24,303 333 
9,504 7,646 18.8 23,356 282 
11,479 9,683 20.3 25,5113 354 
10,185 9,387 20.9 22,033 394 
10,848 9,500 22.1 2,887 559 
10.820 9,459 23.5 23,664 444 
= 9,446 8,175 25.0 24,926 669 
oe 8,160 8,493 25.5 24,607 410 
GEDTEMDCE 2.5 osc cnisicc esses see 6,974 7,024 23.1 24,540 307 
*Stocks on hand the last of the month or year. _ 
Compiled by The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. 
Laytex and electrical properties, as follows: 


AYTEX, a new and revolutionary 

dielectric or insulation product, is 
announced by the manufacturer,” who 
claims that it possesses properties so 
superior to those of ordinary flexible 
dielectrics that in time all existing 
codes and specifications on wire insula- 
tion will have to be rewritten. 

Laytex is derived directly from rub- 
ber latex. It is maintained in its nat- 
ural liquid state until the very last 
manufacturing process, which converts 
it into a solid dielectric, perfectly and 
uniformly applied. It is a non-coagu- 
lated, non-milled dielectric, purified to 
remove proteins, sugars, and water 
solubles, and therefore is the possessor 
of unique physical and electrical char- 
acteristics. 

The mechanical method of manufac- 
ture consists in passing a conductor 
vertically through a series of baths of 
latex so that with each dip a film of 
dielectric is deposited and _ solidified 
almost immediately. This action oc- 
curs on any given section or length 
of conductor before it comes in physi- 
cal contact with any mechanical sup- 
port, thus avoiding mechanical defects 
of other types of insulated wires. The 
results of this process of insulating 
are: perfect centering of conductor; 
uniform wall thickness of dielectric. 

Laytex possesses unusual physical 


tensile strength in pounds per square 
inch, 5,000; elongation at _ rupture, 
750%; set, in 2-inch gage length, in 
inches, %. 

The insulation resistance constant is 
more than twice as high as that of the 
best grade of rubber compound re- 
quired by A.S.T.M. specifications. The 
relative specific inductive capacity is 
2.5 and is lower than that of any known 
flexible dielectric. The amount of 
water or moisture absorbed by Laytex 
after soaking in water for 14 days is 
remarkably low. 

Because of its natural physical and 
electrical properties, plus the unusual 
features of mechanical application, Lay- 
tex opens the way for: thinner but su- 
perior walls, electrically and physically; 
finished conductors, lighter in weight 
and smaller in bulk. In certain appli- 
cations a reduction of 25% in the out- 
side diameter and 50% in the weight of 
the conductor is effected. 

Successful applications of Laytex 
have already been made during the de- 
velopment period in many fields. This 
dielectric has been thoroughly proved 
on emergency telephone wire, non- 
metallic underground cables, portable 
cord, switchboard wire, blasting wire, 
shot-firing wire, seismograph instru- 
ment wire, vacuum cleaner wire, and 
radio wire. 


1 United States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 
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that will further emphasize these econ- 
omies as crude advances. 

During the past month consumption 
of reclaim was distinctly curtailed by 
absence from the market of makers of 
battery boxes who normally account 
for about 1,200 tons monthly. Because 
of this fact the consumption ratio of 
reclaim to crude reported for Septem- 
ber is misleading since with allowance 
made as above indicated the ratio ac- 
tually increased in September over Au- 
gust, rather than decreased. 

Reclaimers are continuing to manu- 
facture to some extent for stock in 
anticipation of the battery box makers 
as well as for anticipated winter de- 
mands by other rubber manufacturing 
lines. ; 

Quotations are firm, steady, and un- 
changed from last month. 


New York Quotations 


October 26, 1934 
7 Spec Cents 
High Tensile Grav. per Lb. 
Super-reclaim, black ..... 1.20 8%4/9 
MO ea ae Oren ses 1.20 7 {7% 
Auto Tire 
fe eer Oree Rueneacecee Jmuee 5. 2 
Black selected tires ...... 1.18 5%/5 
MEM UMUEN \esoeccwadoecs 1.35 6%4/6% 
MNOS caadca bacede cena 1.40 9%4/9% 
— 
SEE (a 6c ain aceyieus 1.60 6%4/6 
WERE eds dcainciccuacwws 1.50 mis 
Tube 
Mth 4actaecsedunenaaas 1.0 
PGA ccc nacees cages eas 1.10 MK 
Truck Tire 
tuck tire, heavy gravity. 1.55 5%/6 
Truck tire, light gravity.. 1.40 Hea 
Miscellaneous 
Mechanical blends ....... 1.60 444/4% 





British Malaya 


An official cable from Singapore to the Ma- 
layan Information Agency, Malaya House, 57 
Caaring Cross, London, S.W.1, England, gives 
the following figures for September, 1934: 
Rubber Exports: Ocean shipments from Singa- 
pore, Penang, Malacca, and Port Swettenham 


September, 1934 











Latex, 
Concentrated 
Latex, Re- 
Sheet vertex, and 
and Crepe Other Forms. 
Rubber of Latex 
To Tons ons 
United Kingdom . 17,837 325 
United States ........ 21,826 388 
Continent of Europe.. 8,955 281 
British possessions .... 4,55 86 
JEPAN 20. ssecesse 5,884 13 
Other countries ...... 90 + 
ONE Cas ote e acne - 59,954 1,097 


Rubber Imports: Actual, by Land and Sea 
September, 1934 
_ 





Dry Wet 

Rubber Rubber 
From ons Tons 
Oe nee 2,041 5,833 
DUG BOTBES ic ccc ccsiccniesic 1,917 3,918 
—_ and other Dutch Islands. 361 26 
MUOMOM ledducesesseesecness 1,438 ane 
DS ae 351 19 
Burma ..cceccccccsccccccces 1 aw 
ERM ncccccccsccccccccccces 1,025 601 
French Indo-China .......... 93 61 
MEE GOUNGIEE ae Scccccccss 92 13 
Bess (ehedanaaaceeds 7,418 10,472 





& 











India Rubber World 











we ) THE TREND in 
Rubber Compounding 





again is toward the 
use of High Grade 
Fatty Acids and away 


from cheap substitutes 


STEAREX BEADS 


“oe h Maximum accelerator ac- 
= tivity; minimum of bloom 














@ Low iodine number 








-° Recommended for safety 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


Specialists in CARBON BLACKS, STEARIC ACID, IRON OXIDES, MINERAL RUBBER and other products for the RUBBER INDUSTRY 


41 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 











November |, 1934 





THE moderate manufacturing activity 

prevailing generally in the rubber 
industry, particularly in the tire and 
tube division, has kept the demand for 
ingredients down correspondingly. 
There is a steady call, however, for 
all the higher powered accelerators, 
the chemical specialties for age-resist- 
ing effect, and for high class plasticiz- 
ing ingredients of which several are 
well known. A tendency upward is 
noted in the prices of compounding 
materials generally. 

ACCELERATORS. Butyl zimate is intro- 
duced as a new and efficient accelerator 


for latex. It makes possible very high 
grade latex products with very low 


sulphur ratios. It is superior to ordi- 
nary or methyl zimate for latex work. 


COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


Carson Brack. As tire makers are 
well supplied with carbon black, de- 
mand for this material continues at the 
very moderate rate that has prevailed 
the past 3 months. 

CLay. The proposed advance of $1 
per ton, effective November 1, finds 
consumers well supplied for the re- 
mainder of the year. 

LirHarce. Demand and _ prices hold 
steady. Consumption is only routine. 

MINERAL RUBBER. This product is 
selling in good volume for cheap rub- 
ber goods. 

TirANiuM PIGMENts. These white pig- 
ments are still active. Producers are 
able now to supply this material, which 
promises ultimately to become the fa- 
vorite white pigment for rubber work. 
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SorTENERS AND PLASTICIZERS. These mas 
terials are in good demand as aids to 
conserve power, promote mixing, and 
facilitate processing generally, all of 
which have assumed new economic im- 
portance. 

Sotvents, V. M. & P.. This common 
solvent is holding firm in price al- 
though the demand is not broad. 

THERMO-PLASTICIZER. Reogen, a new 
strong plasticizing material recently 
placed on the market, is especially ef- 
fectivefor promoting the dispersion 
of carbon black in tire treads and fa- 
cilitating the general processing of 
rubber. 

Zinc OxiveE. The demand from mak- 
ers of tires and other rubber goods has 
fallen off. Prices remain unchanged. 





New York Quotations 
October 26, 1934 


Prices Not Reported Will Be Supplied on Application 






Abrasives 
Pumicestone, powdered.. $0.0134$0.03% 
Rottenstone, domestic .... - 0242/  .05 
English ‘ é 
Silica, 15 
Tripoli 02%4/ .03 


Accelerators, Inorganic 


Lead, white, dry (bbis.)..../b. 06% 
Lime, hydrated ..........ton 20.00 
Litharge (commercial) ..../b. 00% 


Magnesia, calcined, heavy. ./b. .04 
carbonate tb. 


Accelerators, Organic 





OE ae ee ere ae Ib. ai f 25 
DSS MPa ace pickets w:. 88 J 636 
RN OR ere ree pic ,  .0a ff 365 
Ss Oe or eee Dp; 08:7 a 
EUG cecisstwexeoiescews sonles. soe e 02 
yn RS ee eS ae ree ees ear 26 2 ae 
Pe asks ween ane eeese sss lb. .70 / .80 
‘Accelerator 49....... Ab 49° Ye 
oo ER EY Se ee lb 
Se Ca Ohne kore auce lb 
BR] iain ats Syd Waka em nes ib. 
ED Leow teeiaae ees sos esc Ib. 
eed ammonia ....... lb. 
MM a cae'ssee ess 2 eos 0 6s lb. 
cl SE SS eee Ib. 
NE Be ORC wees wae lb. 
BSL. PATNORE oases sis 000 Ib. 
rece yce: Ib. 
Se ore Ib. 
TPIENE once ces cuceseccces Ib. 
OLS Se eerie recor. Ib. 
RE tan ee ib. 
eS PO ee ee Ib. 
oO SSS ee aoe ae Ib. 

OT ecccee Ae ee ee lb. 44 / «257 
DON sab cieinivicb 0 bicmes4 oan bb 23 7 
ee eer Eee estes 
Ethylideneaniline ......... lb. 
Formaldehyde P.A.C. ...../b. 
Fo.ma.dehydeaniline ...... Ib. 
Formaldehyde- scsi toluidine /b. 

Gewetel .cccsccccccasesees lb. 42 / Si 
Hepteen Mae e8 fac scicra:s;s oa Ib. 
pe gow to ge ag sands 
Lead oleate, No. 999....../b. «11 
i ree eee ib. «11 
NM itis sah oeaiesesous lb. 
Methylencdianilide APP eee lb. 
err rere 
Novex .occcccccecccccoees Ib. e. 
Eipest x sesnenecseeennesnlls 3.55 / 4.00 
OEE. 26 ccccboescsseces 
genet ib, 1.55 / 1.90 
se’ wm. 455 / 3:00 
R & H 50-D lb. 
Safex lb. 
— sulphur lb. 
2 Ib. 
Vastbiae ay re ee: Ib. 
PE Sseaie aon soo 5s Ib. 
TID. cos 6enetssesessee + 3 
Thiocarbanilide ........... Ib. 
ee eo os 
Trimene Base .....-ccc0ccld, 


Triphenyl guanidine (TPG).. :s 








Tuads .ccccce 
— siaie /$1.00 
AOA eer ene et A 
ee Spc cudinotaeiacrele és / .69 
Vuicanex A 
Vulcanol 
Vulcone 
DEED. S608 wht as ai anee aes 
poo rere / .60 
RMN eas dio wipes aiesinw come 
Acids 
Acetic 28% (bbls.)....100Jbs. 2.53 / 2.78 
glacial (carboys)....100 /bs. 14.00 
Suipnuric, 66° .....22606 ton 15.50 
Age Resisters 
“- og EN eer eS * 
Saisie we weee6e sess ene 10. 
aaaase Mee CROCE. lb. 
NE fs once clea iew'ss ie cu areate lb. 
WE “ccugreedwewses coun 1b. 
EEE ia ae. heas ag eS eee ib. 
SINE a hes 0 Gio) aee' ne c1s5730%9 lb. 
Pg ocicice s sce ao .ceosanee lb 
B.L. E. a 
Svaseteseadenesvesaae Ib 
re eer lb. 
PIOIEE. ios shoe aes oe gee Ib. 
Neda Mateo. eiihicls a aire wie. ees lofate-a 1b. 
MORRIS Sac cccus seve caw Ib. 
Neozone (standard) ...... lb. 
ETS rT eee eee lb. 
Ba Mee caus lb. 
el iia a read cu eeratee fee ale aia lb. 
De Ghee co Sede te aeeha Ib. 
Oe? wee cessatavks cease see lb. 
Be Lace owes ocd coweicwe Ib. 
OT ae ea eee Ib. 
PL a océacdeenn see dks Ib. 
ee lb. 
ET Nos css thes su ew aesnee Ib. 
ME Swe esscrens Ooe ees Ib. 
WAS SR bes dick asate ee awdecs Ib. 
Alkalies 
Caustic soda, 50% liquid, 
Columbia ...... 100 /bs. 2.25 
Wie Sots ce siacls bls 100 /bs. 2.60 
Antiscorch Materials 
De Geer rer rer 1b. 
J ee ee Ib. 
SE Pree eee ee Ib. 
CED fas e.0. 05s 0s = 075 / .085 
Antisun Materials 
Heliozone ......-eeeeeeees Ib. 
Sunproof ....... Seweewaeee 
Binders, Fibrous 
ABDESOS 2 ccc ccccccccseces ton 30.00 
Brake Lining Saturants 
ee oS a. ee ; 015 / .017 
(OME Rs a | Se. See Ib. 015 / .017 








Colors 
BLACK 
Bone (Quality Group No. 1)../b. $U.1142/$0.1542 
Lampblack (commercial) ../b. .07 12 
BLUE 
NR oo ccnvaveodcswee lb. 
MRR. c's, a aia recat aa ola Ib. 35% 
MN Os Antena s.2 ss ccoareiace lb. 80 / 3.50 
Ultramarine, dry.......... lb. 
BROWN 
PNINN cw ovindk aicla. cate wa ae 
Sienna, Italian, raw (Qual- 
ity Group No. 1)....... lb. 12%4 
GREEN 
MP UENIN cau. 6 4:4.0-0 07s. d0i0as Ib. 
CU EE oe ccc ewe ccaks lb. .20 
cre i.- 20 
oxide (delivered) ...... lb. .21% 
Ee Ree tein Ib. 
CRE Seon ockteke teas Ib. 70 
MEE atukRieieaisia ieee cad ae'a;a lb. 
PMNS Bacccinsiccwns cokamads Ib. 85 / 3.50 
ORANGE 
MEN a's Waid wis ath ais wonniers on Ib. 
MED sedldneosndetnacne Ib 40 / 1.60 
ORCHID 
NE aroha Sion kG Sige oe lb. 1.50 / 2.00 
PINK 
ME es crake cada nane cod Ib. 1.50 / 4.00 
PURPLE 
SINE aoc dl os wah Was wr acavele lb. 
EE Sn cic chaiscwutews wad lb. .60 / 2.00 
RED 
Antimony 
Crimson, R. M. P. No. 3. . 46 
ES eee mB 48 0 
Golden 15/17% .......- be aa 
OS ee eee er re B 3 
» 2 IR I irk iy ae) Ib. = .20 
CRN 3os anne cancesaes bb. 75 / .80 
EN audaltre sca aces crea Ib. 
See rere ree ib. 
Iron Oxides 
pS Geer Ib. 09% 
Mapico lb. 09% 
Medium 
Scarlet 
Toners 80 / 2.00 
WHITE 
Lithopone (bags) ........ lb. .04%4/ .04% 
Albalith Black Label-11../0. L Hey, 0434 
Astrolith (5-ton lots).../b. .04%4/ .0434 
ro re rere ee Ib. .04%4/ .04% 
ee Me ccceeanenady Ib. 06 / .063 
TE eee Per Ib. 06 / .06% 
Sunolith (5-ton lots)..../b. 041%4/ .04% 
XX-20 Zine Sulphide... ./b. Rrsy 10% 
WO aGecicawd codwuatades lb. .240%/ .10% 
DE pandconeewasaaaawen Ib. 
Titanolith (5-ton lots)..../b. 06 / .06% 
ene ene Ib. 17 / 18% 
ea bein TUT! 106 7 106% 
Ra wircGbiewececcdecpaawares lb. 06 / .06% 
ES ad sadandescecesn Ib. 





Zine Oxide 

Azo 35 (35% leaded). 
Z (10% leaded) 
ZZ (3-5% leaded) 
ZZZ (lead free). 

Black label (lead free). 

Ceramatone 

F. P. Florence, Green 


lb. $0.0534 $0.0¢ 
Ib. 0 


White Seal-7 
Green label (lead free). ./b 
seal, Anaconda ib. 
Horsehead — free) won 
Special-3 ... : 
XX Red-4 
TE soees 


neler Black Label-15.. 
Blue Label-16 
Red Label-17 ........./b. 
Lead free, all grades 
Anaconda 
i 5%, Anaconda. 
35%, Anaconda 
Red label (lead free).. 
seal, Anaconda 
U.S.P. (b 
U. 
White seal, Anaconda 
YELLOW 
Cadmium 


Ocher, domestic (Quality 
Group A) 


Factice—See Rubber Substitutes 
Fillers, Inert 


Asbestine 
ee a eee 
f.o.b. St. Louis.. 
off color, domestic. 
white, imported 

Blanc fixe, dry precip.....ton 70.00 
BUMP, GOIGT <ccccvecucs ton 42.50 

Calcene 

Infusorial earth 

Kalite No. 

No. 3 

Suprex, white, extra light.ton 
heavy ton 45.00 /60.00 

Whiting 


ton 15.00 
...ton 22.20 
..tonm 23.00 


Chalk precipitated ; gtet/ 04% 


Columbia brand 
Domestic 

Hakuenka 

Paris white, English ci” 


Wood , Se (f.0.b. New 
Hampshire) 


Fillers for Pliability 
Flex 
as cl, 


Velvetex 


Finishes 
IVCO lacquer, clear 

colors 
Rubber lacquer, clear 


Starch, corn, pease 
potato 
Talc, dusting 
Pyrax 
Flock 
Cetton flock, dark 
dyed 
white 
Rayon flock, colored 
a eae Ib. 


10%/ .13 
-50 85 


7 120 
7 13% 


Latex Compounding Ingredients 
Aquarex A Ib. 
D 


Butyl Zimate 
Casein, domestic (5-ton lots, 
delivered) ib 
Catalpo 
Colloidal sulphur ... 
zine oxide 
Dispersaid 
Dispersed Antox 
color pastes 
factice compound ....... 
Heliozone - 


Igepon A 

Latex disinfectant No. 
Nekal BX (dry) 
Palmol 


Mineral Rubber 
-014 /$0.016 


Black Diamond 27.00 
Genasco Hydrocarbon, 
granulated, (fact’y).. 
CEE beagnees ss o>0s005 ‘ton 
Gilsonite “Hydrocarbon 
i | eee eer ton 
Hydrocarbon, hard 
soft 
Parmr Grade 1 
Grade 
265° 


Mold Lubricants 
Rusco mold paste 
Sericite 
Soapbark (cut) 
Soapstone 


Oils 
Castor, blown, c.l., 
returnable 
Poppyseed s.) 
Rapeseed, wee (bbls.). 


— Oils 
039 / .041 
012 /  .014 


Reenforcers 
Carbon Biack ; 
Aerfloted Arrow Specifica- 
tion Black lo 
Arrow Compact Black.../0 
Granulized Carbon 
iack 
Century (delivered) 
“Certined’”’ Cabot 
Spheron 
Disperso (delivered)..... 
Dixie, c.l., t.o.b., New Or- 
leans, La.; Galveston 
or Houston, Jex..... 
local stock, delivered. .ib 
Gastex 1 
Kosmos, c.l., 
Orleans, La.; 
ton or Houston, Tex. >. 
local stock, aes 
Micronex . 
Beads ° 3 
Ordinary (compressed or 
uncompressed) mm 
Carbonex lb, -0375 
) » .0315/ .040 
lays 
Aerfloted Paragon .....ton 7.50 /10.00 
”_ TeX, No. 1, selected.ton 10.00 
Jo. 2, standard.....ton 
Blue Ridge, dark. 


Perfection 


Standard 


Reodorants 
Amora A 
B 
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Ib. $0.13 
13 


-0714/$0.12 


Burgundy pitch 

{net weight) 
Corn oil, crude (bbls.)..... Ib. 
Cycline oil 
Fluxol 
Genasco liquid a. sare 
Hardwood pitch, c.l.. 
Palm oil (Witco) 
Petrolatum, light amber.. 
Pigmentar (drums) ..... ig 
Pigmentaroil (drums) ... 
Pine oil, dest. distilled 


Softeners a Hard Rubber Compounding 


RSL Resin 
Resin C-55° 
7 ° 


Solvents 
Benzol ga (drums) 
Bondog gal. 

Coston bisui hide consent “lb 05%4/ 
tetrachloride 05% 
Dipentene, commercial... 4 on ff 

Rubber (f.0.b. Group 3 
refineries) 
Toluol 
Turpentine, steam 
distilled 
wood, dest. * distilled 
(d rums) beeen gal. 


Stabilizers for Cure 


Laurex, ton wee so5% 
Stearex B 
Beads 
Stearic acid, dbl. pres’d.. 
single pressed 
Zinc stearate .. 


Synthetic Rubber 


DuPrene Latex Type 50. ag. 
Type D 


Tackifier 


Varnish 
Shoe 
Vulcanizing Ingredients 


Sulphur 
Chloride, drums S.-i .04 
—— exprine 


1.95 / 2.80 


(See also Colors—Antimony) 
Waxes 
Ceenee No. 3 chalky.. 


3. as, 
1 Yellow 


Montan, crude 
Paraffine (128/130) refined. b. 





U. S. Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1934 


Planta- 
tions 
44,988 


27, 583 


“hind 357,236 8,914 2,033 
108. 
tons 275,392 5,443 3,182 


Afri- Cen- Guay- Matto —_—_—~—__—_ Ba- 
Latex Paras cans trals 


Mani- 

coba 

and Totals 
Miscel- 
ule Grosso 1934 1933 


5,170 
6,063 


Compiled from The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., statistics. 





lata laneous Waste 
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Dehind this line 
they conform 


with other p 
that you will, 
the results you. 
line. Here i is y 






3. of Sone one product. If 
e et assistance in making 





ee need to ‘make this interest- 4 
§ comparison. Samples will be sent 


_ pigments. Each of these ‘avathts conforms to the 
Compare it with the same product made  WITCO tradition of quality: 


DISPERSO CARBON BLACK —A specially-produced 
Carbon Black which gives better dispersion. It is 


meet your specifications. Color exceedingly white in 


WITCO MICA—Water and Dry ground. Proper 


dry form, and clean transparency when under oil results depend on the mesh. We stock all grindings 


double-checked daily, with two independent jensile to meet specifications 


WITCO BLANC FIXE—Direct and indirect process 


Ww i 





tests: one at the plant where Disperso is made 
another at our general research laboratories. We 
better!! the most exacting specifications 
for Carbon Black 

WITCO CLAY-—A light, fluffy Clay of good color 
relate Moh Amel Me] ok tolashitela) 

WITCO WHITING — Pr | natural. Clear 


transparent Calcium) Carbonate crystals. Mesh to 


will meet ‘or 





Special grades for every purpose. All grades neutral 


WITCO BARYTES—Dry ground—several grades of 
extra fine grinding. Color from snow white to gray 
All grades have high Barium Sulphate content and 


Pit] ol (iol Meat] >) ol-1amelile Me lets @ielel its 


WITCO MAGNESIA CARBONATE -—A uniform 
product of the traditional WITCO quality 


Oa TT 
\A/ 1 
SHNIC K 


MANUFACTURERS 


CHICAGO, 365 E. ILLINOIS STREET 
BOSTON, 141 MILK STREET 











TUM PE 


AND 


and the PANHANDLE CARBON CO. 


WITCO STEARITE—Excellent substitute for Stearic 
Acid for the rubber manufacturers 

PIONEER HYDROCARBON (M.R.)—The highest 
quality in both solid and granular grades with 
melting points ranging from 200°C to 320°C to meet 
your most rigid requirements 

PIONEER SULPHUR—A uniform product 
standard specifications 


ER, 


INC 


IMPORTERS 
NEw YORK, 251 FRONT STREET 
CLEVELAND, 616 ST. CLAIR AVENUE, N. E. 
WITCO OWNED AND OPERATED: CENTURY CARBON CO., THE PIONEER ASPHALT CO 





BUY DIRECT 
AND PROFIT 


DIRECTLY 
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New York Cotton Excu ance WEEK-END 
CLOSING PRICES 
Futures Sept. 1 Sept. 29 Oct. 6 Oct. 13 Oct. 20 
Cs see 13.1¢ 2.42 12.08 12.24 12.21 
Nov. vr 12.47 12.12 12.28 12.24 
Dec 13.28 12.52 12.17 12.33 12.38 
Jan. 13.32 12.5¢ 12.24 12.37 12.32 
Mar. 13.32 12.66 12.32 12.44 12.38 
May 13.38 12.74 12.36 12.48 12.42 
July 13.45 12.79 2.41 12.53 12.45 


above table gives the first and 


THE 
last week-end closing prices of the 


month previous to that under review, 
also the week-end closing prices of 
each week of this review. This plan 


permits tracing at a glance the prices 
on each future for approximately 2 con- 
secutive months. 

Week ended October 6. Cotton fu- 
declined to new lows.  Uncer- 
tainty as to the ultimate effect of the 
Government’s pool on export trade, 
apprehension that portions of the pool 
might be released for sale, hedge sell- 
ing, and prospects of increasing crop 
forecasts were the principal factors re- 
sponsible for the apathetic market. 

Week ended October 13. This trading 
period was short because the Cotton 
Exchange closed Columbus Day, but 
resumed trading Saturday. 

The Department of Agriculture’s 
Crop Reporting Board released its Oc- 
tober 1 forecast of 9,443,000 bales, an 
increase from the September 1 estimate 
of 9,252,000. Mr. McFadden, president 
of the Cotton Exchange, with repre- 
sentatives from 3 other exchanges, ap- 
pealed to the Internal Revenue Bureau 
to modify the tax on foreign profits, 
a condition that has driven foreign trad- 
ing from our idiots and revenues 
from the Government. Another meet- 
ing is docketed at an early date for a 
more detailed presentation of the det- 
rimental effects of such taxes. Prices 
dropped to the lowest levels since the 
recession movement during this period, 
but recovered sharply on renewal of in- 
flation rumors, and intimations that the 
Government might decide to vary the 
12¢ loan policy to avoid having the 
entire crop thrown in its lap. 

Week ended October 20. 
was characterized by dullness and fluc- 
tuations over a relatively narrow range 


tures 


Trading 


The period started lower than the pre- 
vious close, but closed with the irregu- 
lar net of from 8 points loss to 5 


points gain. Most of the news centered 
about the Government’s assurance that 
the A.A.A.’s crop adjustment program 
would be extended to cover the 1935 
season. Details will not be ready for 
release until December 1. This pro- 
gram will have no relation to the Bank- 
head Cotton Marketing Act, which may 
or may not be operative next year. 
Full consideration is being taken of do- 
mestic and export consumption data, 
according to A.A.A. officials. 

The Exchange Service estimates that 
the world supply including carry-over 
will be 38,790,000 bales, a decrease of 
2,792,000 from last season. The Amer- 


ican crop and carry-over represents a 


COTTON AND FABRICS 


reduction of 4,500,000 bales. It is also 


reported that production of cotton mills 


recovered quickly after the strike and 
has been going during this month at 
the highest rate since May. The level 


of activity in this industry is somewhat 
higher than in general manufacturing. 

Exceptionally small volume started 
the week of October 22, with 2 to 4 
points off the previous week-end close. 
Most cotton apparently was still find- 


ing its way to the Government’s 12¢ 
plan rather than to the’ market. 
Wednesday brought the best advance 


the cotton market has experienced for 
some time, with a recovery of 13 to 
17 points. New buying as well as short 
covering came in anticipation of what 
the President might say in his address 
to the bankers, and knowledge that the 
Secretary of Agriculture realizes the 
importance of cotton exports. Exports 
since August 1 this year have been 
978,593 bales less than the same period 
in 1933. 


September, 1935, came into trading 
at 12.35¢, 10 points under July and 
only 4 points over December. This 


condition points to what could be ex- 
pected when October, 1935, started sell- 
ing Friday. 

October 24 closing prices were: Oc- 
tober 12.35¢, November 12.36, Decem- 
ber 12.39, January 12.42, March 12.46, 
May 12.51, July 12.53, and September 
12.45. 

October 25 prices dipped as sales hit 


rise Losses were 9 to 11 points. 
Cotton Fabrics 
Ducks, Dritts, AND OsNABURGs. Dur- 


ing the past month cotton receded from 
substantially 13¢ for futures to basis of 
12%¢é on October 25. Actual cotton is 
at a premium of 75 to 100 points over 
futures. This decline of futures, while 
the basis for actual cotton is rising, 
creates hesitation among fabric buyers. 
Many identified with the trading inter- 
have laid down round contracts 
their requirements over the 
next 5 or 6 months. Fabric producers 
find a scarcity of actual cotton, and 
the prices asked for raw material are 
out of line with even the best prices 
securable for select makes of fabric. 


ests 
covering 


The natural tendency of fabric mar- 
kets over the next 4 weeks should be in 
the direction of more active trading 


Textile interests are hopeful that arti- 
ficial restraints will not change the 
usual history of the last quarter year. 

RarNncoat FAsrics. All raincoat manu- 
facturers report very good business for 
the fall season. Suede is popular, and 
a novelty printed plaid for children’s 
raincoats is selling well for the Christ- 
mas trade. 

SHEETINGS. The recent considerable 
expansion in sales in October resulted 
in sufficient orders more than to take 
care of current production. Because 
buyers are not able to obtain spot 
cotton from the farmers, a large premi- 
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um is now being placed upon cotton. 
Farmers are putting their cotton into 
government loan rather than selling on 
the basis of the present market. The 
manufacturer is therefore unable to ob- 
tain a satisfactory price for finished 
cloth based on present market prices. 
The price trend certainly points up- 
ward, and a firm market may be ex- 
pected for the next 30 days or until 
the consumer demand is such that 
prices can be advanced above the pres- 


ent unsatisfactory levels. 
TirE Fasrics. Demand is moderate 
and seasonal. Prices are nominal, 


steady, and unchanged. 





WEEKLY AVERAGE = OF MIDDLING 
N 


Week Ended Cents per Pound 


EE MD ais aasuncieaeehrce soins 12.70 
I. SR ee ee ere 12.44 
A | EEE RS eee ne 12.44 
ROS: PSS arcuate Gare ecacuns 12.54 





New York Quotations 


October 26, 1934 


Drills 
38-inch 2.00-yard 
40-inch 3.47-yard . 
50-inch 1.52-yard ... 
52-inch 1.85-yard . 














Ducks 
38-inch 2.00-yard D. F............ yd. 16% 
40-inch 1.45-yard S. F........... ae 22 
Pemeen Sawer 0). Fn. ascckcccacs 313% 
72-inch 17.2l-ounce ....... oo ae 35% 
MECHANICALS 
a Se It 7) a Ib. 35 
TENNIS 
Peet GSO POLE 5. cckssse ses yd .24 
*Hollands 
GOLD SEAL 
(Ae eee cane agl, .1914 
WOR SUD. Vi2s op ons bess ices sms . 21% 
RED SEAL 
30-inch 17 
40-inch 18% 
50-inch 2414 
Osnaburgs 
40-inch 2.34-yard .14 
40-inch 3.00-yard 1054 
40-inch 10-ounce part waste......... 1556 
B7ANGR BAL-FOIG. . oo eccescccccccses 13 
Raincoat Fabrics 
COTTON 
Bombazine 60 x 64......eceeeeees 10% 
ae ee eee ee 1134 
Surface prints 60 x 64.......... 12% 
Print cloth, 38%4- Pa 60 x 64 .07% 
SHEETINGS, 40-INCH 
48 x 48, 2.50-yard.. peaweaaeek yd. 1134 
64 x 68, 3.15-yard......ssscccccees ° .105¢ 
Ee eee .09% 
eee 5 ee rr .071% 
SHEETINGS, 36-INCH 
48 x 48, oo ee .06% 
44 x 40, 6.15-yard......... jswepsewe 05 
Tire Fabrics 
BUILDER 


17% ounce 60” nadine ply onion 
DEES -cSobanke cn ebaesbe seen scnees 41 
CHAFER 
14 ounce 60” 20/8 ply Karded 


DME Gc ei eee coLaeacwewn ss see 41 
9% ounce 60” 10/2 ply Karded 
DES cccdencavesssoeses sneec ete 41 


CORD FABRICS 
23/5/3 Karded peeler, lyy” cotton. .Jb. 41 
15/3/3 Karded peeler, 1¥y” cotton. .Jb. : 
23/5/3 Karded peeler, 14” cotton. .Jb. 48 
23/5/3 Combed Egyptian........./b. BS 
LENO BREAKER 
8% ounce and 10% ounce 60” 
ROrGbd POET .cccccccscccgcaestOo 36 





*Prices for 1.200 yards of a width or over. 
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The Wellman Company 


Manufacturers of 


THE PATTEN SOLE 
CUTTING MACHINE 


FOR CUTTING SOLES AND TAPS FROM 
SHEET STOCK AT ANY BEVEL FROM 27° 


TO 90°. 


THESE MACHINES HAVE A CAPACITY 
MANY TIMES IN EXCESS OF HAND CUT. 
TING. MANUFACTURED OF THE BEST 
MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP BUT 
LITTLE ATTENTION IS NECESSARY TO 
KEEP THEM IN SERVICEABLE CONDI. 
TION. THE SOLES CUT ARE OF SUCH 
STANDARD BEVEL AS MAY BE DESIRED 
AND POSSESS A SMOOTH AND ATTRAC. 
TIVE EDGE ADDING MUCH TO THE AP. 
PEARANCE OF THE FINISHED SHOE. 


Wellman Company 


Manufacturers of Rubber Sole Cutting Machinery 


MEDFORD, MASS. 











MIVERNON WOODBERRY 
~~ MILISING. - - 











COLL 

NERV, NER 

NERV NERVZ 
Wri! @ y Wim! 
BELTING Nuc CHAFER FABRIC 
Syne g20e ) 300Yns, 1402 

GO IncH ) g O GO Inch 

MADE IN USA MADEN USA 

Olek? 





TURNER, HALSEY CO. 


SALES AGENT 
40 WORTH ST.,NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
BALTIMORE © CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON NEW ORLEANS ST. LOUIS 
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Regular and Special 
Constructions 
of 


COTTON FABRICS 


Single Filling Double Filling 


and 


ARMY 


Ducks 


HOSE and BELTING 


Ducks 
Drills 


Selected 


Osnaburgs 


Curran « Barry 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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Editor’s Book Table 


NEW 
PUBLICATIONS 


The Vanderbilt News. R. T. Vanderbilt 
Co., 230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
The September-October issue of this 
publication is of timely 
that a 


exceptionally 
interest, evidenced by the fact 


supplementary edition of 1,000 was re 


quired to meet the request for copies 
The issue is devoted to latex com- 
uunding in its various phases, sucl 
as the use of a new dispersing ma- 
terial and its outstanding value in latex 


mixings, test films, accel- 
rotection. Technical 


work; latex 
eration, and aging p 
assembled in con- 
reference. The 
applications of 


latex are 
r ready 


data on 
ise form fe 
principal commercial 
compounded latex are listed, and prac 
directed to those 


The manu- 


tical observations are 
contemplating using latex 
facture and the use of water dispersions 
of crude and reclaimed rubber are out 
lined. 


“The New Model A. W. Graphic In- 


strument.” Catalog No. 434. The Es- 
terline-Angus Co., Indianapolis, Ind 
This well-illustrated catalog is prac- 


tically a textbook on the construction 
ind the application of an advanced line 

»f electrical graphic instruments for 
the control of important processes. In- 
strument supplies are listed and illus- 
trated. The book is well indexed for 
easy reference on the part of engi- 
neers. 

“Heat and Sound Insulation.” 
paper by E. J. Kvet, technical 
ntendent, Baldwin Rubber Co., 
tiac, Mich., and 
laboratory apparatus devised by the au- 
relative insulat- 
ing characteristics of certain materials 


or backing on 


This 
super- 
Pon- 
illustrates describes a 


thor to determine the 


suitable for use as pads 


under mats in motor Cars. 


“The Future of Rubber: Whither and 


How?” By C. F. Dawn. Published by 
Walter Jenn, Ltd., 203 Great College 
St., London, N.W.1, England. 1934. This 
andid analysis of the Campbell 


Scheme for the restriction of plantation 
rubber exports is in support of the as- 
sumption of the ultimate failure of this 
like that of its predecessor, the 
Stevenson Scheme 

“Sylphon Temperature and Pressure 
Control Catalog.” Fulton Sylphon Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn. This publication will 
be valued by plant engineers in the 
process industries for its complete de- 
scription, data, and illustrations of the 
sylphon bellows line of appliances for 
temperature and pressure control. The 
comprises a collection of 8 
complete table of con- 


scheme 


catalog 
bulletins and a 
tents 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“Chemical Engineering Catalog.” 
Nineteenth annual edition, 1934. Pub- 
lished by Reinhold Publishing Corp., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Cloth, 779 pages, 9 by 12 inches. Illus- 
Indexed 

The latest edition of 
reference work contains 
data regarding the products of several 
manufacturing engi- 
neering equipment and supplies for 
chemical and related industries includ- 
ing rubber. The volume comprises the 
following sections: Alphabetical In- 
dex; Trade Name Index; Classified In- 
dex of Equipment and Supplies; Equip- 
ment and Supplies Section; Classified 
Index of Chemicals and Raw Materials, 
Industrial Chemicals, Laboratory and 
Reagent Chemicals; Chemicals and 
Raw Materials Section; and Technical 
and Scientific Books Section. 

“Handbook of Chemistry and Phys- 
ics. Nineteenth Edition, 1934. Charles 
D. Hodgman, Editor in Chief. Pub- 
lished by Chemical Rubber Publishing 
Co., Cleveland, O. Flexible leather 
binding, 1,934 pages, 434 by 634 inches. 
Price $6. 

Twenty-one years of carefully chosen 
additions and intelligently arranged re- 
visions have established this handbook 
as a most authentic requisite for those 
chemical engineering or 
whether of com- 
research lab- 


trated. 
this standard 
authoritative 


hundred concerns 


engaged in 
physical technique, 
mercial, educational, or 
oratory application. 
This Deluxe Edition has 95 additional 
pages of new tables covering properties 
of matter, physical constants, heat, 
light, X-ray crystallographic data, and 
mathematics; while 89 additional pages 
are required for revising, amplifying, 
bringing up to date many tables 
that appeared in the previous edition. 
Aside from the time-saving mathemati- 


al and miscellaneous routine 


and 


reference 


tables, the rubber technologists will 
undoubtedly find much to be desired 
in the 956 pages of chemical tables 


and physical constants of 4,000 organic 
compounds, and a like number of in- 
organic and metal-organic ones; the 44 
pages on properties of matter; the 43 
X-ray crystallographic 


pages of new 


data, etc. 


The facility of use has been en- 
hanced by dividing the book into 5 
approximately equal sections, each 


bounded by a stiff colored paper insert 
on which appears a summary of con- 
tents for that particular section. This 
supplements the table of contents in 
the front and the new 28-page cross 
index in the back of the book, which 
should be on the desk of every rubber 
technologist. 


RUBBER 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


DuPrENE Forces AuEAp. E. R. Bridg- 
water, Du Pont Magazine, Nov., 1934, py 
3, 4, 24. 

VARIATIONS IN THE COMPOSITION 0} 
LATEX FROM CLONE AND SEEDLING RUBBER 
J. L. Wiltshire, Bulletin No. 5, 61 pages. 
charts, and bibliography ; Rubber Research 
Institute of Malaya. 

Uses AND CONTROL OF NATURAL UNDER- 
GROWTH ON RusBer Estates. W. B 
Haines, Planting Manual No. 6, 23 pages, 
Rubber Research Institute of Malaya. 

DETERMINING FLEX CRACKING IN TIRE 
TrEADs. H. Gray, H. S.-Karch, and R. J. 
Hull, Jud. Eng. Chem. (Anal.), 6, 265-67 
(1934). 

MANUFACTURE OF SHEET RUBBER WITH- 
out Mitiine. F. H. Faithful, Bull. Rub- 
ber Growers’ Assocn., Sept. 1934, pp. 
535-37. 

Ubtra-VIoLET ANALYSIS IN THE RUBBER 
Inpustry. H. Barron, Rubber Age (Lon- 
don), Oct., 1934, pp. 219-22. 

FoRMATION OF SULPHUR FROM Hy- 
DROGEN SULPHIDE AND SULPHUR DIOXIDE. 
Peachy Vulcanization Process. S. Reiner, 
Kautschuk, 10, 128 (1934). 

NATURE OF ACTION OF ORGANIC ACCEL- 
ERATORS FOR RUBBER VULCANIZATION. X. 
Action of Organic Acids on Rubber Sols 
KK. Shimada, J. Soc. Chem. Ind. (Japan), 
37, 309-310B (1934). 

MECHANISM OF ACCELERATION OF VUI- 
CANIZATION By THIAZOLS ACCORDING TO 
Patent Lirerature. R. Ditmar, Caout- 
choue & gutta-percha, Sept. 15, 1934, pr 
16891-93. (To be continued.) 

OBTAINING CHLORINATED RUBBER WITH 
LATEX As_ BASE. A. D. Luttringer, 
Caoutchoue & gutta-percha, Sept. 15, 
1934, pp. 16893-94. (Conclusion. ) 

DEVELOPMENT AND PROGRESS OF THE 
CHEMISTRY AND TECHNOLOGY oF LATEX 
AND RuspBer IN 1932/33. St. Reiner and 
QO. Dudlitz, Caoutchouc <> gutta-percha 
Sept. 15, 1934, pp. 16894-96. (To be con- 
tinued. ) 

Toxicity or 
VENTS. Caoutchouc & 
15, 1934, pp. 16897-98. 

THe Mosr Economica STEAM PrEs- 
SURE FOR CurRING. MM. Praetorius, Caout- 
chouc & gutta-percha, Sept. 15, 1934, pp. 


CERTAIN ORGANIC SOoL- 
gutta-perch , Sept. 


16898-900. (From Die Waerme.) (To 
be continued. ) 
TECHNICAL PROBLEMS OF RUBBER RE- 


CLAIMING. P. Alexander, Kautschuk, 
Sept., 1934, pp. 133-39. 

MAKING Compounpbs. J. 
lay, Kautschuk, Sept., 1934, pp. 
(To be continued.) 

RuBBER LATEX vs. RUBBER FOR TEXTILES. 
F. C. Pratt, Rayon & Melliand Textile 
Monthly, Oct., 1934, p. 499. 


and A. Taia- 


139-42. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


GENERAL RATES SITUATIONS WANTED RATES SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 
Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c per line (ten words) Light face type 75c per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.25 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) Bold face type $1.00 per line (eight words) 


Allow nine words for keyed address. Replies forwarded without charge. 


























SITUATIONS WANTED SITUATIONS WANTED—Continued 








" i : aie garments and associated products; also fundamentals of artificial leather 
WANTED: POSITION AS SUPERVISOR. PRACTICAL EXPERI- > 
‘nce producing calendered clothing, auto We material, leatherette, calftex, coatings. Address Box No. 432, care of Inpra Russer Worto. 
suede cloth, rubberizing, compounding, milling, and "calendering all gum EXAMINER OF CRUDE RUBBER. EXPERT. 18 YEARS’ EXERI- 


stocks, having held similar position. Address Box No. 426, care of ence. Handle labor. Address Box No. 433, care of Inpta Rusper Wor zp. 
Inpta RuBsER Worvp. 











RUBBER CHEMIST, WITH 9 YEARS’ LABORATORY AND FAC- 

CHEMICAL ENGINEER, 12 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN TIRE AND tory experience and 8 years as sales executive, desires position. Qualified 
mechanical goods compounding, development, research, factory control, and to organize and manage a rubber chemical sales department. Address 
processing problems. Can manage help. Present employed, esires change. Box No. 434, care of INDIA RuspspeR Wor -p. 


Address Box No. 427, care of Inp1ia RuBpBpeR WorLp. =e 2 . z % anions 
SUPERINTENDENT, 18 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE MANUFACTURING 
SUPERINTENDENT OR FACTORY MANAGER, WITH 14 YEARS’ mechanicals, hard and soft rubber molded goods, tubes, and extruded 














experience in the production of tires, tubes, mechanicals, and press goods, products. Now employed, desires change. Best of references. Address 
hose, belting, oil resisting stocks, and rubber covered rolls; also hard Box No. 436, care of INDIA RuBBER Wor tp. 

rubber, sponge rubber, composition soles, and tubing machine products. 

A producer who can handle help. Unqualified references as to ability and SITUATIONS OPEN 


eharacter. Address Box No. 428, care of INp1aA RUBBER WoRLD. 
WANTED: RUBBER CHEMIST OR COMPOUNDER, FAMILIAR 
GRADUATE: AGE 25 YEARS, HAVING 4 YEARS’ with formulating and compounding of dental rubbers. For advisory work. 
experience handling latex; capable ‘of analyzing and com- Address Box No. 430, care of INp1a RusseR Worvo. 
pounding latex cements, desires position. Address Box No. OLD AMERICAN FIRM DESIRES MAN ABLE To INSTALL AND 
429, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. operate sponge rubber department. Essential to have full knowledge of 


compounds, equipment and processes for the production of sheet and 


EXPERIENCED RUBBER CHEMIST DESIRES POSITION AS mechanical molded sponge rubber. Chemical knowledge desirable. In 

















levelopment and production man. Successful experience includes suede, first letter, give full qualifications and salary desired. Replies will be held 
leatherette, upholstery, auto topping, and lacquered rubber fabrics. Have strictly confidential. and our organization has been informed of this 
knowledge of latex compounding and procedures for manufacture of latex advertisement. Address Box No. 431, care of Inp1A Rusrer WorLp, 











PROFESSIONAL SERVICES THE WEST COMPANY 
ENGINEERS * CONSULTANTS ¢ CHEMISTS 132 Library Street Chelsea, Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of 





ROSIN OIL—BURGUNDY PITCH—SPECIAL COMPOUNDS 
Dealers in 


ROYCE J. NOBLE, Ph.D. 
Chemical Engineer Latex Processes hacia Gavel aah thao ROSIN, 
56 WILBUR STREET MALDEN, MASS. 


V. L. SMITHERS, Ine. MECHANICAL 
Rubber Testing Laboratories MOLDED RUBBER GOODS 




















2706 FIRST CENTRAL TRUST BLDG. AKRON, 0. We Solicit Your Inquiries 
THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
PAUL A. FRANK SANDUSKY, OHIO 














wna ra 





RUBBER Products—Processes—Machinery 


I finance and direct the development and promotion of inventions which Cc A 5. = ci D EK rR » es H E L L % 


relate to the rubber industry. 


‘ Y DIAMETER, ANY LENGTH 
SECOND NATIONAL BLDG. AKRON, 0. The W. _ Gammeter Co., Cadiz, Ohio 




















MACHINERY SPECIALS 


REBUILT AND NEW RUBBER MILL MACHINERY OF EVERY TYPE 
GUARANTEED EQUIPMENT—PROMPT SHIPMENT 


FACTORY OUTFITTERS FROM A BOLT TO A COMPLETE PLANT 
Engineering and Erecting Service 


L ALBERT & SON 


Warehouses: MAIN OFFICE—TRENTON, N. J. 
TRENTON, N. J.; AKRON, OHIO; COMPTON, CAL. Cable Address: Albertson, Trenton 


WE CARRY THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE WORLD 
Represented in FRANCE, ENGLAND, ITALY, SCANDINAVIA, AUSTRIA, BELGIUM and CZECHOSLOVAKIA 











(Advertisements continued on page 77) 
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IMPORTS, CONSUMPTION, AND STOCKS 







































































Rickinson & Son’s figures. §Stocks at the 3 main c 
RUDE rubber consumption by Unit- 
ed States manufacturers for Septem- 
30,352 long tons, against 
tons for August, a decrease 
of 8.9% under August and 14.0% below 
September, 1933, according to R.M.A. 
statist Consumption for September, 
1933, was 35,281 (revised) long tons. 
Crude rubber imports for September 
ot 


ber totaled 
33,310 long 


ics. 


were 28,835 long tons, a decrease 
13.3% under August and 39.1% below 
September, 1933. 

The estimated total domestic stocks 
of crude rubber on hand September 30 
were 359,667 long tons, compared with 
August 31 stocks of 362,647 long tons. 
September 30 stocks decreased less 


1931 1932 1933 1934 
‘f. TT T T a T oy T 7 rT? 500 
| | } | Bee | | | i | | | | J 450 
450 rh DERERE pj t+ roth TTT] | T 
SSSEEEEEE eeSSReeseeeeeeee } ) 400 
2 Ort LTT TT] Tu. s. stocks ETT I | ae elon 5 
© 350} 4+ + Tt 1 rT 350 F 
oo | Batee | | | Peat 300 2 
§ 300}+ +— — oe, « RES SHEERS EREREERES rat | | 3 
3S 250 1 CHRO SEE RS SRERRE RE! See eeeeee 250 S 
2 INDIA "RUBBER WORLD . ae = 
2 200 rr BE BRREREGRERRMREERE t wee 200 
Sich ttt tii 150 3 
PTT TT] Pry tty ytd a 
= 100 Aa RRP ISB REREBERES EGS J TJ ++ 100 
U. S. Consumptign AU. S Imports | LI tit ty YY mie i} ma 
50 pase tas SCT. nS a~lL lan =p35 5 A] , SSN . 
OTFMANI JASONDJ FMAM) TRSONDIFMAMTIASONDTFMAMITASOND 
United States Stocks, Imports and Consumption 
United States and World Statistics of Rubber 
Imports, Exports, Consumption, and Stocks 
Singapore World World 
United an Pro- Con- 
U.S. U. S. a. 8. wv. S. King- Penang, =" sumption 
Net Con- Stocks Stocks dom Etc Esti- Worl 
Twelve Imports*® sumption on Handt Afloatt eats Stockett Exports)? mated$ Stockotis 
Months Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Se ieskeu 495,163 348,986 322,825 40,455 127,103 Bay 797,441 668,660 495,724 
400,787 332,000 379,000 38,360 92,567 36,802 709,840 670,250 518,187 
ae | senest 411,615 405,687 364,541 55,606 86,438 48,744 845,291 818,370 489,029 
1934 
January 46,204 40,413 368,660 45,768 90,272 51,427 81,487 77,200 += $10,359 
February 31,032 40,609 357,094 53,063 92,482 52,580 88,239 82,100 502,155 
March .. 44,605 47,097 353,242 54,722 94,314 59,224 92,070 78,000 506,494 
April ...... 45,662 44,947 351,981 56,251 96,108 63,381 84,153 88,400 508,795 
i wasinwns 47,954 43,012 351,329 57,921 96,197 89,758 115,612 79,300 537,278 
BOO ni0e%% 49,683 40,241 358,149 46,698 99,702 82,333 70,250 75,000 540,183 
July 41,530 32,647 364,883 45,869 105,904 76,417 73,279 69,100 547,204 
August .... 33,248 33,310 362,647 40,278 105,199 7,100 75,093 9,500 544,944 
September 28,835 sy ie RR. | RE a eee 
*Including liquid latex, but not guayule. ¢Stocks on hand a last of the month or year. {W. H 


enters, U. A., U. K., Singapore and Penang. 


than 1% below August 31 stocks, but 
were 6.6% above stocks of September 
30, 1933. 

Crude rubber afloat for the United 


States ports on September 30 was 38,- 
831 long tons, against 40,278 long tons 





afloat on August 31 and 54,525 long 
tons afloat on September 30, 1933. 

London and Liverpool Stocks 

Tons 

Week —_—_—_ 
Ended London Liverpool 
Sept. 29 56,030 57,477 
Ce era 7,272 54,044 
RS sks eke Kons es 9,469 55,26¢ 
cil ae a Aer 61,043 57,414 
Oct asin sie wee e+ 62,058 57,944 





INTERESTING 


Teach Tire Eeono 


To tHE Epitor: The article in your 
September issue entitled “Retreading” 
was of great interest to us. 

The statement, however, 
treading industry is today filled to the 
point of saturation erroneous. We 
are in close touch with. the develop- 
ment of the retreading business; we 
find that the point of saturation is by 
no means reached as there are thou- 
sands of tires which could be retreaded 


that the re- 


is 


annually, but are now being thrown 
away. ‘ 
Recent activities of the major rub- 


LETTERS 


my to the Publie 

ber companies in establishing retread- 
ing departments in their company 
owned stores will greatly assist in the 
education of the public toward the 
economies of tires retreaded in the 
proper way. We also believe that dur- 
ing the next 2 years in view of a rising 
market on new tires more and more 
people will become retread minded, 
which fact will in turn mean the addi- 
tional sale of retreading equipment... . 


The so-called “Gyp” will no longer 
be able to obtain casings when our 


motoring public adopts the practice of 





India Rubber World 


RUBBER SCRAP 


HE demand for rubber scrap has 
regained moderate proportions, but 
reclaimers are well stocked and mark- 


ing time. 

300TS AND SHOES. The general tone 
of the market is good, and demand 
steady. 

INNER Tupes. A very steady demand 
prevails. The high prices for crude 


rubber are influencing scrap collectors 
to hold their stocks for better prices 
to come later. 

Tires. The call for tires is fair. Deal- 
ers’ stocks are ample at present. Prices 
will probably increase as winter cold 
and snows hinder collecting, particu- 
larly as the prevailing low prices and 
high freight rates act to limit accumu- 
lations by collectors. 

Sotmw Tires. Export trade in solid tire 
scrap continues good. The supply, 
however, is steadily lessening owing to 
compulsory limitation of the use of 
solids because of the damage they in- 
flict on the roads. 

MECHANICALS. All grades of mechan- 
ical rubber scrap are in steady de- 
mand at prices unchanged from those 
of a month ago. 

Harp RuBser. 
specialty is small. 
and unchanged. 


The 


Prices 


demand for this 
are steady 


CONSUMERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Carload Lots Delivered Eastern Mills) 


October 26, 1934 











Boots and Shoes Prices 
Boots and shoes, black... ./b. $0.0114/$0.0114 
eS aera ee Ib. 007%/ .01 
Untrimmed arctics ........ Ib. = .007%%/ .01 

Inner Tubes 
Le ee ee ib. .07 714 
No. 2, compound...... Ab. .0334 037% 
IR ee ae ueeeres = lb. 025% )234 
BAIROG SHUR: j650<50050008 Ib. .03 0314 
Tires (Akron District) 
Pneumatic Standard 
Mixed auto tires with 
DOM 2005 05 <-00050% ton 9.50 / 9.75 
Beadless ...... --ton 17.00 /17.50 
Auto tire carcass ton 10.00 /10.50 
Black auto peelings..... ton 20.00 21.00 
Solid 
Clean mixed truck...... ton 35.00 /37.50 
EAget Oravity 2 .0.0655508 ton 37.50 /40.00 
Mechanicals 
Mixed black scrap........ Ib. 01 01% 
ee a ton 15.00 /16.00 
Garden, rubber covered.ton 13.00 /13.50 
Steam and water, soft...ton 13.00 /13.50 
No. Ib. .01%/ .02 
No. Ib. .01%/ 101% 
White druggists’ sundries. ./b. 02 / .02% 
DEE. i decuk> sence Ib. 01%/ 01% 
Hard Rubber 
No. 1 hard rubber......... Ib, 107% / 11% 
having its tires retreaded by either in- 


dependent dealers or tire manufactur- 
ers. 

We suggest that consideration be 
given to a plan of more rapidly edu- 
cating the public by national advertis- 
ing, sponsored by all those interested 
in the industry. 

AN EXcLusivE MANUFACTURER OF 
ge REPAIR MATERIALS 
New York, N. 
October 15. i” 
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ERNEST JACOBY 


Crude Rubber 
Liquid Latex 
Carbon Black 
Clay 
Stocks of above carried at all times 


BOSTON MASS. 
Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 




















TOOLS FOR BRANDING ALL KINDS 


OF RUBBER PRODUCTS, WRITE 


BURNING BRAND CO., 1400-16 W. Fulton St., Chicago, III. 











Classified Advertisements 














Continued 











SITUATIONS OPEN—Continued 


INTERNATIONAL PULP CO. 


41 Park Row, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
SOLE PRODUCERS 


ASBESTINE 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 








mixing. 


FOREMAN FOR PYROXYLIN COATING AND 
Must be well experienced. State full particulars. 


Address Box No. 437, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





WE HAVE AVAILABLE SPACE AND PRINCIPAL MACHINES 
suitable for manufacture of specialty mechanical goods and wish to con- 
tact with a practical rubber man who has an established busine and 
desires increased factory facilities. Address Box “Ne. 435, care ay ‘Taeen 
Rueser Wor tp. 





Genasco(\.2.. Hydrocarbon 


(SOLID OR GRANULATED) 

A hard, stable compound—produced under the exacting supervision 
of an experienced and up-to-date laboratory. 

Aging tests have proved Genasco to be always of uniform quality. 
Shipped to all parts of the world in metal drums. Stocks carried at 
Maurer, N. J. and Madison, Ill. 

Philadelphia New York Chicago 
THE BARBER ASPHALT COMPANY 


St. Louis 





WOOD FLOUR 


AN EXCELLENT FILLER 
UNIFORM SCREEN ANALYSIS 


Becker, Moore & Co., Inc. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 








Crude Rubber 
Balata 
Pontianac 
Cutta Percha 


LITTLEJOHN & CO., Inc. 
IMPORTERS 


133 FRONT STREET NEW YORK 











oe 





BAIRD-—— 


RUBBER&TRADING CO., Inc. 


CRUDE RUBBER 
AND 


LIQUID LATEX 


233 Broadway New York 








2.+.bb. 4.4, 6.4,4,4,4.44.4 








SAA 


}SCRAP RUBBER 


HARD RUBBER DUST 


Main Office: 
608 Akron Savings & Loan Bldg. 
AKRON, OHIO 


Warehouses 


Airis Citi tis ti titi titi tir tis titi tis tir tir tintin tix titis tir tir tirtitir titi distin tintin tin Cin tins tintin, (iy Jie Gin 


CRUDE RUBBER 


Branch Office 





A Schulman Inc. 


-weowrererwere6rfe.eeererrrr 


576 No. 20th Street 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


in Both Cities 


PO O'O'O'e Oo Ooo ooo 





i 
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Rubber World 


India 


Statement of “India Rubber World” 


Statement of the ownership, management, cir according to law, deposes and says that he is 


ation, etc., required by the Act of March 3, the Editor of INpia Rupeer Wortp and_ that 
933, of Inota Russer Wortp, published the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
monthly at New York, N. Y., for October 1, and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 


134, management frase if a daily paper, the circula 

Se Sic Week a tion), ete., of the aforesaid publication for the 

State of New York  ( __ date shown in the above caption, required by the 

County of New York § * Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, 
Before me, a notary 


public in and for the Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 




















state and county aforesaid, personally appeared reverse of this form, to wit: : 

William M. Morse, who, having been duly sworn 1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
Rubber Questionnaire 
tFirst and tSecond Quarters, 1934 
Long Tons 
Inventory at End ; ; : ; 
of Quarters Production Shipments Consumption 
REcLAIMED Ruprerr IstQ. 2nd Q. IstQ. 2ndQ IstQ. 2ndQ. Ist Q. 2ndQ. 
Reclaimers solely (eethe wee kee ens 4,489 3,212 11,007 12,958 9,179 13.654 TTT eoee 
Manufacturers who also reclaim... 6,261 6,234 17,576 18,569 7,336 © 9,232 9,362 10,283 
Other manufacturers 7,620 REE <pere sehes. estes wesue 11,191 12,174 
Totals chain a sie eek 18,370 19,074 28,643 16,515 22,886 20,553 22,457 
Long Tons 
Due 

Inventory Consumption on Contracts 
Scrap Rupeer Ist Q. 2nd Q. IstQ. 2ndQ. istQ. 2nd Q. 
ee LER TTETECRE CREE ELER ELECT Te Te 30,133 35,289 13,358 16,887 8,984 7,135 
Manufacturers who also reclaim..............2e00. 53,129 61,389 19,373 19,988 14,567 13,6749 
ee EES... Sisco Wkb edn a a:65945459 0905 299 — ea 6 O4 
DUE. ccdbuaswhaddb non on becesknwak se banen ke $3,561 96,999 32,731 36,875 23,557 20,908 


Tons of Rubber Consumed in Rubber Products and Total Sales Value of Shipments 


Total Sales 
Value or dnip- 
ments of Manu.actured 
Rubber Products 


Crude Rubber 
Consumed 
.ong lons 
Propucts o 4 _ 














Tires and Tire Sundries st QO. 2nd © Ist Q. 2nd Q.- 
All types pneumatic casings (except bicycle, air 
SNES. cacbbseussntsanhb ie behes sb S56 sen dee 78,724 78,701 $57,521,000 $80,465,000 
All types pneumatic tubes henner bicycle, air- 
RAMMED: cenndeeracsssdnal bbe sanseene eons eyes . 11,943 12,485 7,797,000 11,206,000 
Bicycle tires including juvenile pneumatics (sin 
gie tubes, casings, and tubes) .............- 421 558 476,000 666,001 
Airplane RUE NE MIDE ik 0 500s sas0n 5055000800 3! 29 69,000 99,000 
Solid and cushion tires for highway transportation 340 412 396,000 590,000 
All other solid and cusnion trres............5- 113 127 274,000 333,000 
Tire sundries and repair materials............. 1,450 2,215 2,184,000 3,045,000 
BOE Sais vad Kawah tabwancbhersodenacsennwa 13,021 94,527 $68,7 717 000 $96,404,000 
Other Rubber Products f 
eee ee ee Perr ee 1,344 9,696 $21,729,000 $23,209,000 
ce a wigs 5,352 4,566 11,803,000 6,127,000 
Insulated wire and cable compounds.......... 727 967 N § 
ei gl sundries, medical aud surgical rubber 
DD wa sndedawedeneeree6d0sen se40eudendwos 871 53 1,619,000 1,339,000 
Stat. oners’ CN No ic oa She pie 6 392 483 440,000 523,000 
Bathing 2 cane eka s aac ES a oe oe 194 374 304,000 1,260,000 
Miscelianeous rubber sundries................. 844 969 1,735,000 1,912,000 
2. Gs. aka wal bk he akas esis ew ep 105 ‘7 318,000 298,000 
Automobile fabri cs aed bd e-e nine CS als Cae ho 270 272 978,000 965,000 
ge ee 1,071 1,105 2,726,000 2,996,000 
eS PTT TTT TOT CTT ee 461 494 1,912,000 1,974,000 
I TI la in Gre 3,24¢ 3,595 3,112,000 4,960,000 
Ct Herne 2. Laka chdbarbine wet shesy ee bans 168 237 301,000 389,000 
Sponge rubber Seba pactsebhipndibechssebans 44 $30 675,000 699,000 
Sporting goods, toys, and novelties............ 514 O46 1,122,000 2,340,000 
TD Creve cibi tes se thwrdnub che enes a0bya 24,007 24,884 $50,774,000 $48,991,000 
Grand totals—all products ................ 117,028 119,411 $119,491,000 $145,395,000 
Inventory of Rubber in the United States and Afloat 
Long Tons 
Crude Rubber on Hand Crude Rubber Afloat 
ist QO. 2nd Q. 2nd Q. 
itntekeasaobeeseawenensenavwe ne 216,903 220,899 14,875 
Reporters and Pc kc ccnhpbdetads beawdsnde o 57,52 66,035 31,818 
CROCS OSO REC eo ee >ececcesereeeeEede 27 4,424 286,934 46 693 
of figures published in Inpta RusBrer Worwp, July 1, 1934, p. 76 
of manufacturers that reported data was 244; crude rubber importers and dealers, 
4 ; reclaimers (s (solely), 5; total daily average number of employes on basis of third week of Jan., 
I+, Was /,f 4 : 
It is estimated that the reported grand total crude rubber consumption is 92.567: grand total 
value grand total crude rubber inventory, 77.79%; afloat figures, unavailable: reclaimed 
ibber production, 100¢¢; reclaimed rubber consumption, 84.5%; and reclaimed rubber inventory, 
of the total of the entire industry. ‘ 
¢ Number of rubber manufacturers that reported data was 244: crude rubber importers and 
dealers, 40; reclaimers (solely), 5; total daily average number of employes on basis of third week 
Apr., 1934, was 157,531. 
It is estimated that the reported grand total crude rubber cons umption is 93%; grand total 


sales 


value, 95%; the grand total crude 
reclaimed rubber production, 100%; 
of the total of the entire industry. 


§ Due to the difficulty of securing representative sales figures this item is discontinued for 1934. 
compiled from statistics supplied by The Kubber Manuyacturers Association, Inc. 


rubber inventory, 79.5%; 
reclaimed consumption, 79.2% 


afloat figures 
and reclaimed 


unavailable; the 
inventory, 80.6, 





managing editor, and business 
publisher, Bill Bros. Publishing 
Corp., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y.; 
editor, William M. Morse, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y.; managing editor, William M. 
Morse, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y.; 
business manager, LB. Brittain Wilson, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York, N. Y 


lisher, editor, 
managers are: 


2. That the owner is: Bill Bros. Publishin 
Corp., Caroline L. Bill, Raymond Bill, Edwar 
Lyman Bill, Randolph Brown, J. Spillane, 


4 located at 420 Lexington Ave., New York, 

ms ‘That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1% 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: None. 

4. That the 2 paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company, but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said 2 paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not ap- 
pear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, as- 
sociation, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

Wirtram M. Morse, Epitor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this ist 
day of October, 1934. 

[SEAL] Ws. 
Notary Public N. Y. Co. No. 573. Reg. No. 
5L334. Certificate filed in Queens Co. No. 1091, 

(My commission expires March 30, 1935.) 


A. Low. 





United States Latex Imports 


Year Pounds Value 
TE éeddasoveepasekewan 10,414,712 $884,355 
ar 11,388,156 601,999 
ee 24,829,861 1,833,671 
1934 
DMM. Lincteew nies Sane ewe ee ee 2,521,961 $239,054 
MES Omens o ee nea bees 1 "983,21 193,732 
ME Tcstseusaleusoeean - 2,539,425 257,545 
NE Soe awe 2A ae Oe - 2,988,131 321,390 
ON Ey par Sates geben 3,151,740 368,642 
DD chisseeceseéaceaka - 3,266,318 421,317 
DOES 2x5 wae eh eer iinies Ss 0 2,757 167 385,733 
Re ree eee 2,617,829 369,335 
Data from United States Department of Com- 


merce, Washington, D. C. 





Foreign Trade Information 


For further information concerning the in- 
quiries listed below address United States De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Room 734, Custom House, 
New York, N. Y 


No. Com Mopity 


*7,684 Rubber cookers and 
mixers for making rub- 


City AND COUNTRY 


ber soles and heels... Bogota, Colom- 
va 
7,694 Carbon black ......... Stuttgart, Ger- 
many 
*7,704 Household gloves ..... Amsterdam, 
Netheriands 
*7,738 Rubber heel machinery Guayaquil, 


Ecuador 


*7,761 Soap dishes, mats, and 


sink stoppers.......... Montreal, Can- 
te tse r ada 
*7,789 Golf balls and golf ball 
eee ee eee Sydney, Aus- 
Lf tralia 
17,797 Balls, toys, and dolls.. Mexico City, 
rake Mexico 
47,830 Rubber chemicals, ac- 
celerators, and _ golden 
antimony sulphide Prague, Czecho- 
- ? : slovakia 
17,841 Gasoline hose ........ Prague, Czecho- 
: slovakia 
*7,844 Heels, and sole rubber 
in sheets (adhesive 
coated and uncoated).. Rotterdam, 
Netherlands 


*Purchase. Purchase and agency. 
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BROCKTON TOOL ¢ COMPANY 








BROCKTON, MASS. 





103 BELMONT STREET [MOLUP-W Mm Qu. 8 00m MOULDS | 


MOULDS FOR PLAIN AND SPORT SOLES —- MECHANICAL GOODS AND SPECIALTIES 











GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES FROM STOCK 


MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, PUMPS, 
VULCANIZERS, TIRE MAKING EQUIPMENT, MOULDS, ETC. 


UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
319.323 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE., Cable Address “Urme” NEWARK, N. J. 


PLASTICS Presses 
Plain or Semi-automatic—Any Size 


or pressure—Pumps, Valves, etc. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 























| 
Classified Advertisements | 


Continued 

















MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 











FOR SALE: ONE 2-ROLL CALENDER 14 BY 14” BELTED TO 








motor; three Devine Vulcanizers, 5’ by 11’ long; one 18 by 54” Birming- 336 W. WATER ST. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
ham 4-roll Calender; one unused 18 by 30” heavy duty FARREL MILL, 
chain drive; complete line of W. & P. Mixers, Vacuum Shelf Driers 





Calenders, Mills, Colloid Mills, Pebble Mills, Dough Mixers, Hydraulic 


Presses, Pumps, etc. Rebuilt, guaranteed. What machinery have you for 
sale? CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC., 13-16 Park Row, New INDI A ' 
York, N. Y. 
y >» 
FOR SALE: VACUUM Aaccngaes DRIERS, W & P MIXERS, CAL- | 
cot Mills, Hydraulic Press We also buy your surplus equip § / 
ent for cash. STEIN-BRIL L CORP. 183 Varick St., New York, N. ¥ 


MISCELLANEOUS . W O R L as 











WE WILL PAY 25¢ EACH FOR PERFECT COPIES 


of the following numbers of INDIA RUBBER WORLD: 7h = = 
Rt eA dBind WSREBY olor Aves New vont ADVERTISERS 
KEEP 


ADVERTISING 





RUBBER MACHINERY 


New and Used 
LAWRENCE N. BARRY, Ine. 


41 Loeust Street Medford, Mass. R E %& U L T ty 


**~DURO’*’? BRAND 


GUAYULE RUBEER 


Washed and dry, ready for Compounding. Invaluable in 
conjunction with Plantation Rubbers and Reclaims as an aid 
in Compounding. Especially useful in all Friction Stocks. 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
745 Fifth Avenue New York 








There's a Reason 
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Rims Approved by The Tire & Rim Association, Ine. 












































9 Mos., 1934 9 Mos., 1933 9 Mos., 1934 9 Mos., 1933 9 Mos., 1934 9 Mos., 1933 
Rim Size No % No. % Rim Size No. % No. % Rim Size No. % No. % 
Low Pressure (1933) Flat Base Balloon = RSs 24,311 0.2 5,027 0.1 
“LSI ene ase mas ee 35,499 0.5 L. eee 1,640 0.0 2,011 ee | rs 1,754 0.0 4840.0 
15x5.508 ..... 6,579 0.1 25,323 0.4 IEKES wees eeee one ee a0 0.0 20’ Truck Rims 
15x6.00E ...... 208 0.0 ...... ee he BOGE ORM « S0KS feb ss ae oe 1,543,728 15.5 1,132,013 16.0 
16x3.50D ...-. ...... ve 189 0.0: 18x3.00D ..... “+ +e Tee's Sa alae ae 674,334 6.8 248,843 3.5 
16x4.00D ..... 1,373,651 13.8 847,230 12.0 18x3.25E ...... 1,459 0.0 ~~ i a > ee 154,631 1.6 103,795 1.5 
16x4.25D ..... Sete SS cones -.  18X4 eee eee 4,909 0.0 BRS M8 CORB waics css 65,164 0.7 50,564 0.7 
16x4.50D 577,610 5.8 18,637 1.4 18K4% ... ee, 167 0.0 400 0.0 20x9/10 9,507 0.1 4,792 0.1 
16x5.00E ..... 50,063 0.5 968 0.0 8X5... eee eee 1,401 0.0 6,465 0.1  39x10.50 ...... 701 0.0 202 0.0 
16x5.50E ..... 14,201 0.2 187 0.0 :19x2.75) ..... 7,230 0.1 _ a a Cog 474 0.0 432 0.0 
: ~ ) ‘ 053 0.0 88 0.4 . 
16x6.00E ..... 49 0.0 621 0.0 reo a ¢ Secs 4 : he 717 0:0. «© 22” Truck Rims 
(1934) peeeiece oe 319 00 Din) MRED Gcoecsss 1,444 0.0 1,869 0.0. 
DSa5 DOF onccee ee ee =” Cea sneie 12.199 01 O5:531 G3 “ORES o.a500505- 12,241 0.1 9,597 0.1 
16x4.00E ..... 58,894 0.6 nee 19x44 : ; Fo ea 5,296 0.1 2'328 00 BeEOFEO 25. 650s 5,35 0.1 2,129 0.0 
16x4.50E ...... +g ie ee gleams 3,213 0.0 1,606 0.0 24” Truck Rims 
og ee ——— ee Ee, CM anosckn es 176 0.0 Be NE Socncevass MOE. sau es 
16x5.50F ...... oe SN oe << mee 8,097 0.1 11,535 0.2 24x6 .......... 4,140 0.0 3,583 0.1 
Drop Center (Regular) 2OKSHR 2.02.25. 5,346 0.1 RSL UD) RRS occas ss 12,362 0.1 6,366 0.1 
17x3.00D ..... 789,700 8.0 635,593 9.0 Se he 2,638 0.0 3,678 0.1 aa 16,389 0.2 15,918 0.2 
17x3.25E ....+- 862,827 8.7. 1,226,282 17.4 OE ee 4,703 0.0 3,924 0.1 24x9/10 ........ 9,108 0.1 7,346 01 
17x3.62F 2,014,100 20.3 1,196,202 17.0 20x5 .......... 23,058 0.2 Gos OA Beet 2.560002. 740 =0.0 168 0.0 
17x4.00F ...... 39,805 0.4 216,235 3.1 20x6 .......... 3,932 0.0 *tys22 ++." Drop Center Tractor Rims 
17x4.19F 6,960 0.1 29,931 0.4 21x2.75D ..... 3450.0 2,437 0.0 24x6.00S ...... 3,339 0.0 132 0.0 
BERETS s%<0.00 20,062 0.2 22,858 0.3 21x3% ........ 19,054 0.2 3,798 0.1 d4xg'00T oO .. 14,518 0.1 4,162 0.1 
18x3.00D ..... 19,641 0.2 749,893 10.6 2x4 .......... 2,256 0.0 1,961 0.0 99x800T 4,226 0.0 1,462 0.0 
SS 84,380 0.9 121,631 1.7 DD. ciccakas 6,188 0.1 5,894 0.1 36x6.00S ...... 9,313 0.1 1,579 0.0 
18x3.62F ...... 338 = 0.0 1,697 ie |) ee 361 =—0.0 205 0.0 36x8.00T Ee 643 OO - 6c eax ae 
18x4.00F ...... 4,808 0.0 ees OD (lek... Sco cx 521 0.0 338 ~=—«0.0 : ciel agente 
18x4.19F ...... 12,320 0.1 16,129 02 ion pres Motorcycle Clincher ' 
¢ 5.67 ( igh rressure ees 01 0.0 593 0.0 
19x2.15B ...... 11,586 0.1 6,671 O1 39.31% 3,996 0.0 2,118 0.0 < 
LO rer oom 3,442 0.1 te eee: 520 0.0 201 0.0 Automobile Clincher | 
19x3.00D ..... 39,624 0.4 42,932 0.6 2x41, HDA 619 0.0 806 0.0 30x3% ........ 5,480 0.1 6,181 0.1 
a 1,410 0.0 seb ; 34x4i4 a oeubeaale 208 = 0.0 418 0.0 Airplane 
2 69R Jf 3 en 
1x3 OSE ey 963 0.0 747, «0.0 ~—-:18” Truck Rims s =s —- 18x3DC ....... 474 0.0 9 0.0 
2.75 : 484 0.0 18x5 .......-.. 6. . 3 at Sears ror 
owe g oy Baresd 7.028 0.1 £27 DO. GeeO cn sasccs ss Mi. O00 okkinss : TOMI oddss 9,928,288 7,057,748 
. . e 
Low and High New York Spot Prices Rubber Goods Production Statisties 
1934 1933 
- October + eet TIRES AND TuBEs* — — 
PLANTATIONS 1934* 1933 1932 Pneumatic casings July July 
1 hin latex crepe, No. 1 .ee 14%/15% 734/87 376/414 a Rah Aiesnabesr seenaen ecm aer speeees 3,252 4.571 
ae aa as cae I 414 6% /8 345/34: ee a en oer a aeeree thousands ( 
Smoked sheet, No. 1 ribbed..... 13% 2 g 335/34 1 seaman aaa cla ilps ake thousands $053 i * 
PARAS a 10%4 /1034 ge /9 714/73 SOCKS, Cl, OF MONG. 26... 655555 cisicas vee thousands 9/154 5.475 
Upriver fime ......-.2eeeeeeeees 4 $ J4/ Solid and, peaahran Miicee : : ste 
*F » ¢ 934 1 prices ents pe vound, ce ee Le Pe PELE eT TEER ere ee thousands 8 . 
PRO OR IE ERs: A Ih Se: Ee eee errr .thousands no i 
SUMURANS OSs ca Grn bin te wik?s 4a <i5-8 ob Se nie ee thousands 7 13 
ONE: ON OF ARON 6.és0 do dvecsdacsace thousands 30 21 
a io = Inner tubes 
imports by Customs Districts PERI ee oiais ots sey MS Ria oie eee thousands 3,425 4,482 
ss! NINN,  CRMEMD) oho nes isp o Siacoe wisi ..thousands 4,193 4.169 
—August, 1934-——. ———August, 1933-—— ee SE re eee ace thousands 4 133 4110 
*Crude Rubber *Crude Rubber Stocks, end of month... 2.0. .506 ccacan thousands 7,812 5.152 
Pounds Value Pounds Value Raw material consumed . aren 
$1,024,006 11,780,272 $629,783 EOE Sekt da ebm pnb <is thas odes ese thous. of Ibs. 13,267 18,709 
<r e wesc MISCELLANEOUS Propucts 
5,938,584 76,720,994 4,258,655 Rubber bands, shipments................ thous. of lbs. 220 307 
106,487 1,019,391 41,960 Rubber clothing, calendered ns 
$75,928 6,874,321 344,551 ey ere no. of coats and sundries ee 10,550 
100,619 67,243 2,648 eee no. of coats and sundries i 38.451 
572,94¢ 4,753,894 282,099 Rubber-proofed fabrics, production, total. .thous. of yds. es 5°99? 
6,082 325,854 18,283 PEON sence socks ows cesses oe thous. of yds. 526 584 
OAS”) awhieex, © (seesaw AMOI SERINE <5. 55.5554 solos 5 Reig eow thous. of yds. ae 3 301 
i, ee oT OO eae ee Rubber flooring, shipments........... thous. of sq. ft. ore 
eR BORE ees 4,165 69,863 4,65 Rubber and canvas footwear meat 
PR OO ee) eee 114,240 5,218 PION, GOR oc oisne ss cinsccsines ce thous. of prs. 3,824 
E - —-—— - 2 EO ne eee ek eee thous. of prs. 1,496 
0 RR I ee 73,246,966 $8,243,025 101,726,072 $5,587,847 ee ee eee ere thous. of prs. 2'327 
he? PEE PRMD nt 6s ccicce sac aecan thous. of prs. 4°333 
*Crude rubber including latex dry rubber content. UE tA Na ans che ae wdielee aie thous. of prs. 2,251 
WIN A caribaea soo ca secnee thous, of prs. 2082 
Shipments, domestic, total............ thous. of prs. 4,253 
feanis bape nesaneeanveesiaeesnsass shoes. of prs. 2.181 
i ~ : ee ee eee thous. of prs. 072 
World Rubber Shipments—Net Exports Stocks, total, end of month.......... thous. of hn ‘as 
. ae ea ene thous. of prs. 3,832 
Long Tons—1934 a eee rere thous. of prs. 9685 
British Mal “July Aue. Sept, SOG ean hous. of i 
british Malaya _. July é 4 DORN 35 cbs wn da Oe w nue oe ce nS oe thous. of prs. 15,903 2 
Gross exports ..---+-.+ee sere eee 53,335 52,641 61,053 oS Se a eee eer thous. of os. 15,656 ure 
Imports .......0eeeeeeeeeeeveee 22,829 17,865 17,886 Er es re es ae thous. of prs. 346 293 
meets a = TENN 685 4 SS aba nswied eee ound thous. of prs. 4,485 6,184 
, TS Se eee 30,506€ 34,776 43,162 MDE MAANMEMCUITES .o5 os os ccc cd thous. of prs. 10,825 13,638 
Ceylon ....,.. tte cette eee eee 3,818 5,369 6,632 stocks, end Of month... .....6siscs0n thous. of prs. 38,997 19/861 
Dn PE sans Sacdoocesans ; 7 10 : to 1a3a Rubber soles : 
NE ee oo. ew eaanie ae 662 of st 98 POTION 55 oi <wap seen sasesenacetone thous. of prs. 2 5 
errrer rere rer 1,048 1,048 839 ey ere. thous. of ne see ais 
ae ri a Ls Seu beinieuk 2,399 1,908 1,626 RR SS a ee ey. thous. of prs. nD gee 
fava ond Madara «.......6220000% 5,762 5,340 see ES eee ee thous. of prs. 290 436 
Sumatra E. Coast................. 7,408 8,902 ende manufactures ...<........ 2026 thous. of prs. 2,984 4,584 
Other N. EB. Indies... .......0.0000 14,182 10,902 sees Stacks, €ad of month.....5.0060.0000% thous. of prs. 4,933 2,333 
PE. RIPIID 5 5 oo sac cs sccce *1,703 *1,610 *1,665 Mechanical rubber goods, shipments 
Amazon Valley .........:0e0ce00 353 710 .. i ERE ie. thous. of dollars 4,191 
Other America ............+...-4+ *25 *25 RS Soe rew sie. Goeeeu fay eee thous. of dollars 1,187 
Guayule ......2.....sseeccsccecee ae 4 sone OS en thous. of dollars 1,428 
POR. cases nee nncenssiccsssses ae 300 300 300 PE Mesa Sb ayaGiincs.ssessue thous. of dollars 1,575 
PE accuses esarssceseusen 69,876 73,254 ; en for 1934 are estimated to represent approximately 97% of the 
2am a ss . industry. 
*Estimate. Compiled by Division, Department of Source: Survey of Current Business, Bureau of Foreign & Womestic 
fk 


Commerce, Washington, D. 
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Commerce, Washington, D. 
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Are You a Reader of the 


 INDIA-RUBBER 
JOURNAL"? 


The "India-Rubber Journal" is interested in 
all new applications for rubber and all tech- 
nical developments in the Industry—send 
news of anything you are doing in this 
direction. 


The "“India-Rubber Journal" also particu- 
larly seeks articles and short notes from 
American Technologists and practical men 
regarding new lines of manufacture or any- 
thing fresh in general rubber practice. 

+43 —— ips 


The subscription rate is 20/—per annum, post 
free, for 53 issues, commencing at any date. 
Please remit by Bank Draft payable in England. 


37 & 38, Shoe Lane, London, E. C. 4, England 



































see ‘She utmost in 


pleasing appearance 
with no deteriorating 


effect whatever. 


RARE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
BELLEVILLE, N. J. 


IATA 
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YOUR ADVERTISEMENT 
APPEARING REGULARLY IN 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD 

IS YOUR SIGNBOARD AT THE 

CROSSROADS OF 

THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


ARRANGE NOW TO INCLUDE 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


IN YOUR 


vss 


ADVERTISING BUDCET 
IT WILL PAY DIVIDENDS 














La GOMA 


Organ for the rubber and _ allied 
trades including Gutta Percha, Asbes- 
tos, Ebonite, Celluloid and other plastic 
materials, their derivatives and applica- 
tions. 


Founded in 1929 and _ published 
monthly La GOMA is the first and only 
periodical of the rubber industry in 
Spain. 


Subscription Rates 


Spain 10 pesetas per annum-5 pesetas for six months 
Abroad 15 pesetas per annum-8 pesetas for six months 


Founder, Proprietor, Director and Manager 


Juan Blanch Guerrero 


Calle de Moncada 4 
BARCELONA, SPAIN 
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United States Statisties Dominion of Canada Statistics 


Imports for Consumption of Crude and Manufactured Rubber Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 
Six Months Ended Three Months Ended 
June, 1934 June, 1934 June, 1934 June, 1934 


sais en 


UN MANUFACTURED—Free Pounds Value Pounds Value UN MANUFACTURED “Pounds Value Pounds Value 
Crude rubber 105,928,197 $10,747,464 589,212,422 $48,412,45¢ Crude rubber, etc. . 4,946,790 $586,391 15,332,599 $1,782 ee 
Liquid latex 3,266,318 421,317 16,450,785 1,801,680 Gutta percha 1,620 1,884 4,735 
Telutong or pontianak 869,702 71,672 6,560,155 582,009 Rubber, recovered . 395,600 17,312 1,894,600 
Balata AF rene SAR a Be 187,508 49,881 1,491,837 297,675 Rubber, powdered, and ‘gutta Ky Fe 
Gutta percha ..... : 364,502 44,290 1,957,245 197,777 POTCHA SCIAP oc ccccccsevec 237,000 2,383 840,700 
Guayule - 111,500 9,422 671,500 56,742 Balata : i 2,182 568 3,206 
Scrap and reclaimed, etc... 848,379 7,635 5,107,449 43,083 Rubber substitute ....... 36,900 11,470 135,000 


Totals |. 111,576,106 $11,351,681 621,451,393 $51,391,422 Totals .....seccceesee. 5,620,092 $620,008 18,210,840 
292,072 $82,493 3,443,651 $802,650 


“Einle 
a, aeee ParTLy MANUFACTURED 
Manvuracturep—Duttable Hard rubber sheets and rods 
Rubber soled footwear with ; . Hard rubber tubes.. 
fabric uppers 100,526 $22,063 : Rubber thread not covered 
Rubber toys 26,200 ce —_ ent: ee ae 
Druggists’ sundries, n. e. s 7,433 to aes 5,06 145 $16,611 
Combs, hard rubber. number ’ 5,181 : 3 
Golf balls 5,75 19,387 8s é MANUFACTURED 
Tennis and other rubber ; x rae Belting $6,320 Peet $20,077 
5 ...number 14,704 J999 8 H : 9°795 33°471 
Tir _ number : Re ART Oe 4,434 142119 
Or cher rubber manufactures. 48,142 sa neots Bad shoes. . pati : 894 9,72 12,309 
a Clothing, including  water- 
proofed 
; Raincoats 
Exports of Foreign Merchandise Gloves ..... .dozen pairs 
Hot water bottles 
RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES Tires, bicycle 
Crude rubber ,505,8 $501,499 31,961,649 $3,045 Pneumatic number 
Balata 865 65,287 Inner tubes.......number 
Guayule 16,800 1,41¢ Solid for automobiles and 
Gutta percha, rubber substi _ motor trucks... -number 
tutes, and scrap ee 
Rubber manufactures 


$2,116 
1,112 
13,383 


} uan™ 


Totals ......< : $144,104 


10,680 Mats and matting 

Cement pean 

$3,076,107 Golf balls ...... 
Heels 





. : H 188, "391 
Exports ef Domestic Merchandise oa 
‘ re $461,387 
RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES : Totals, rubber imports. ; E $2,407,803 
Reclaimed 993,803 $50,508 »297,135 $249,091 
Scrap 2,878,608 80,270 20, 549,122 426,533 
Rubberized automobile cloth, 
sq. yd 
Other rubberized piece goods 
and hespital sheetings i 
Footwear 


Exports of Domestic and Foreign Rubber Goods 


Produce Reexports Produce Reexports 
of _ of For- of of For- 
. Canada eign Goods Canada_ eign Goods 
UN MANUFACTURED Value Value 
Waste rubber ....... 
MANUFACTURED 
BENING o400000% 
Canvas shoes with rubber 
eels - +. d0. soles 
Water bottles and fountain Boots and shoes .. 
number day 4 Clothine including 
>. pairs 


100 Wm 


druggists’ 

OE. was be kes 
Toys and balls.. 

Bathing caps cae vat 190° OF, “fees Tires, bicycle : 

ot, * : Pneumatic .... 

° Inner tubes . 
Ha 4 rubber goods : 102 Solid . 

mg - i $7,109 204 ’ nip gioty Other rubber manufactures. 54,098 
ther goods seseee ’ cs ——_—-— 
Tires : Totals “$1,023,706 
Truck and bu asings, ; - ae ; » 402 71K Totals, rubber exports.. $1,028,550 


Other 


Tubes, auto 


Other casings an u es, . 2 7 
; swmbe 754 1174 1,227 63,90 World Rubber Absorption—Net Imports 
Solid tires for automobiles 
and motor trucks.number ; 3,7 3, 104,287 
Other solid tires 02,492 45 4 ¢ 17,34 sed bier enti 
t ad 





CONSUMPTION May June July Aug. 
United States 44,462 41,146 33,747 34,058 
United Kingdom sane » 13.045 6,010 

Net IMporTS 
Australia 


Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
‘ ‘6 Italy 
London Stocks. August. 1934 Japan 
Netherlands 
Stocks, August 31 
De- —_—— on 
livered 1934 1933 
nae woes _ = Switzerland 
Plantation 8,2 9,854 48,870 39,434 Others 
Other grades ; kes 83 4¢ 
LIVERPOOI Totals "86.933 
gl 2,32 *1,496 246 57, 57,236 Minus United States ; ‘ 44,462 41,146 


Total tons, London and Total foreign 42,471 46,038 34,091 
Liverpool 10,648 11,353 105,199 96,623 3 - 
: : *Estimate. Compiled by Leather-Rubber-Shoe Division, Department of 
*Official returns from the recognized public warehouses. Commerce, Washington, D. C. 








